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RE NS IT YL 
matter of heraldry than of generalship. ‘The great Clan 
Colla, or MacDonajds, formed the right wing, because 


Robert Bruce had assigned it that station at the battle of 


Bannockburn, in gratitude for the treatment he had re- 
ceived from its chief when in hiding in the Hebrides, and 
because it had assumed that station in every battle since, 
except that of Harlaw, on which occasion the post of ho- 
nour was voluntarily resigned in favour of the MacLeods. 
The Camerons and Appin Stuarts composed the left 
wing, perhaps for some similar reason; while the Duke 
of Perth’s regiment and the MacGregors stood in the 
centre. ‘The Duke of Perth commanded the right wing, 
Lord George Murray the left. 

Behind the first line which was thus disposed and thus 
commanded, a second was arranged at the distance of 
fifty yards, consisting of the Athole men, the Robertsons, 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe, and the MacLauchlans, under 
the command of Lord Nairn. Charles took his place be- 
tween the two lines. ‘The whole army was rather supe- 
rior in numbers to that of General Cope, being probably 
about 2400; but as the second line never came into action, 
the real number of combatants, as stated by the prince’s 
authority after the battle, was only 1456. 

Surprise being no part of the prince’s plan, no regret 
was expressed at the alarm which the videttes had carried 
to the king’s army; but it was thought necessary to form 
the lines as quickly as possible. When this was effected, 
Charles addressed his men in these words, “ Follow me, 
gentlemen; and by the blessing of God, I will this day 
make you a free and happy people!” The Duke of Perth 
then sent Mr. Anderson to inform Lord George Murray 
that he was ready to march. Anderson met an aide-de- 
camp, sent by Lord George to inform the duke that the 
left wing was moving. Some time of course elapsing 
before the right wing was aware of this motion, it was a 
little behind the left; and the charge was thus made in 
an oblique manner. 

It was just dawn, and the mist was fast retiring before 
the advance of the sun, when the Highlanders set out 
upon their attack. A long uninterrupted series of fields, 
from which the grain had recently been reaped, lay be- 
tween them and General Cope’s position. Morn was al- 
ready on the waters of the Forth to their right, and the 
mist was rolling in large masses over the marsh and up 
the crofts to their Icft; but it was not yet clear enough 
to admit of cither army secing the other. An impervious 
darkness lay between, which was soon, however, to dis- 
close to both the exciting spectacle of an armed and de- 
termined enemy. Early as was the hour, and notwith- 
standing the darkness, the walls of almost all the neigh- 
bouring fields around were covered by rustics and others, 
anxious to obtain, from a safe distance, a view of the im 
pending conflict. On the part of the Highlanders there 
was perivct silence, except the rushing sound occasioned 
by their feet going through the stubble: on that of Ge- 
neral Cope, only an occasional drum was to be heard, as 
it hoarscly pronounced some military signal. 

At setting out upon the charge, the Highlanders all 
pulled off their bonnets, and, looking upwards, uttered a 
short prayer. ‘The frout-rank men, most of whom were 
gentlemen, and all of whom had targets, stooped as much 
as they could in going forward, keeping their shields in 
front of their heads, so as to protect alinost every part of 
their bodies, except the limbs, from the fire which they 
expected. ‘he inferior and worse-armed men behind, 
endeavoured to supply the want of defensive weapons by 
going close in rear of their companions. Every chief 
charged in the centre of his regiment, supported imme- 
diately on both sides by his nearest relations and princi- 
pal officers; any one of whom, as of the whole clan, 
would have willingly substituted his person to the blow 
aimed at that honoured individual. 

A little in advance of the second line, Charles himself 
went on, in the midst of a small guard. His situation was 
not so dangerous as it would have been if he had carried 
through his wish of going foremost into the enemy’s 
lines; but, as he was only a few yards behind the front 
line, his position was not without peril. ‘To prove that 


dier, we may quote a circumstance incidentally men- 


flank with a troop of dragoons. 


village of Cockenzie, where his baggage was disposed 
under a guard, hastened to join his troops on first receiv- 
ing intelligence that the Highlanders were moving towards 
the east. 
seems to have been, that, after finding it impossible to 
attack him either across the morass or through the de- 
files of Preston, they were now about to take up a posi- 
tion on the open fields to the east, in order to fight a fair 
battle when daylight should appear. 
to have occurred to him that they would make the at- 
tack immediately ; and, accordingly, although he thought 
proper to form his lines and turn them in the direction 
of the enemy, he was at last somewhat disconcerted, and 
his men were not a little surprised, when it was given 
out by the sentries that the Highlanders were upon them. 


will scarcely fail to impress the reader with the same 
idea. 
the advancing mountaincers, on first coming within sight 
ef Cope’s army, heard them call out, “ Who is there? 
Who is there ? 
nons, cannoneers!” On the other hand, Andrew Hen- 
derson, a whig historian, has mentioned, in his account 
of the engagement, that the sentries, on first perceiving 
the Highland line through the mist, thought it a 
hedge which was gradually becoming apparent as the 
light increased. 
best proof, that the royal army was somewhat taken by 
surprise. 


Highlanders, though as simple as can well be conceived, 
was calculated with peculiar felicity to set at nought and 
defeat the tactics of a regular soldiery. 
described by the Chevalier Johnstone, who was engaged 
in all the actions fought during this campaign. ‘They ad- 
vanced with the utmost rapidity towards the cnc my, 
gave fire when within a muskct-length of the object, and 
then, throwing down their pieces, drew their swords, and 
holding a dirk in their left hand along with the target, 
darted with fury on the enemy through the smoke of 
their fire. 
bending their leit knee, they contrived to receive the 
thrust of that weapon on their targets ; then raising their 
arm, and with it the encmy’s point, they rushed in upon 
the soldier, now defenceless, killed him at one blow, and 
were in a moment within the lines, pushing right and 
left with sword and dagger, often bringing down two 
men at once. 
and all that followed was mere carnage. 


enemy was advancing, had only time to ride once along 
the front of his lines to encourage the men, and was just 
returned to his place on the right of the infantry, when 
he perceived, through the thin sunny mist, the dark 
he had all the resolution and coolness necessary for a sol-|clumps of the clans rushing swiffly and silently on to- 
wards his troops ; those which were direetly opposite to 
tioned in the journal ofa Highland officer. This gentle-|him being most visible, while on the leftthey faded away 
man saw his royal highness, just before the inceting of]in an interminable line amongst the darkness from which 
the armies, leave his guard and go forward to the Duke |they scemed gradually evolving. 





of Perth and Clanranald, in order to give his last orders. | parently inuuimerable clusters in which they sucecssiyel) 
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” 


Not only was the front line, as already mentioned, ob 


lique, but it was soon further weakened from another] equivocal upon his troops. 
cause. 
that the marsh retired southwards a little, and left some 
firm ground unoccupied by that extremity of the army,|to commence their battles, the Highlanders almost im- 
so that it would have been possible tor Cope to turn their} mediately appeared before them in all the terror-striking 
In order to obviate this}and overwhelming reality of savage warfare. 
disadvantage, the Camerons were desired by Lord George] the six caunon were discharged against their left, with 
Murray to incline that way, and fill the open ground.] such effect as to make that part of the army hover for 
When they had done so, there was an interval in the 
centre of the line, which was ordered to be filled up from] went along the royal lines from right to left, as the elans 
the second line ; but it could not be done in time. 
of the prince’s officers afterwards acknowledged, that 
when they first saw the regular lines of the royal army,} charge of muskets—one burst of’ flame and smoke—one 
and the level rays of the new-risen sun reflected at a 
thousand points from the long extended series of muskets,] lightning sword flashed out from the tartan cloud, and 
they could not help expecting that the wavering unsteady 
clusters into which their own line was broken, would be 
defeated in a moment, and utterly swept from the field. 
The issue was destined to be far otherwise. 


Soon after commencing the charge, it was founc 


Sir John Cope, who had spent the night at the little 


[lis first impression regarding their movement 


It docs not seem 


The circumstances which lead us to this conclusion 


According to the journal-writer already quoted, 


Cannons! Cannons! get ready the can- 


The event, however, was perhaps the 
The mode of fighting practised at this period by the 


It has been thus 


When within reach of the enemy’s bayoncts, 


The battle was thus decided ina moment, 


Cope, informed by his retreating sentries, that the 


The indefinite and ap 


Some 


In returning to his guard, he passed the journalist, and| burst upon his sight—the rapidity with whieh they ad- 
said, with a smile, “Gres-ort, gres-ort,”’—that is, “Make | vanced—the deceptive and indefinite extent given to 
haste, make haste 


their appearance by the mist—all conspired to appat the 


-funhappy general, and had no doubt an effect still less 


Little time was given for the 
Ifaction of fear; for, opening up one of those frighttul 
yells, with which we have described them as aceustomed 


Five of 


a moment upon the advance ; and one volley of musketry 
But all was unavailing against 


successively came up. 
One dis- 


the ferocious resolution of the Highlanders. 
long re-echoing peal of thunder-like sound—when the 


smote with irresistible vehemence the palsied and de- 
fenceless soldiery. 

The victory began, with the battle, among the Came- 
rons. That spirited clan, notwithstanding their expo 
sure to the cannon, and although received with a dis 
charge of musketry by the artillery guard, ran on with 
undaunted speed, and were first up to the front of the 
enemy. Having swept over the cannon, they found 
themselves opposed to a squadron of dragoons under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, which was advancing to 
attack them. ‘They had only to fire a few shots, when 
these dastards, not yet recovered from their former fright, 
wheeled about, and fled over the artillery-guard, which 
was accordingly dispersed. The postericr squadron of 
dragoons, under Colonel Gardiner himself, was then or- 
dered to advance to the attack. Their gallant old com- 
mander led them forward, encouraging them as well as 
he could by the way; but they had nof preeeeded many 
steps, when, receiving a few shots from the Highlanders, 
they reeled, turned, and followed their companions. 
Lochiel had ordered lis men to strike af the noses of 
the horses, as the best means of getting the better of 
their masters; but they never found a single opportunity 
of practising this ruse, the men having chosen to retreat 
while they were yet some yards distant. 

If Gardiner’s dragoons behaved thus ill, Hamilton’s, 
at the other extremity of the army, may be said to have 
behaved still worse. No sooner had they seé¢n their tet 
lows flying before the Camerons, than the y also turned 
about and fled, without having fired a carabine, and 
while the MacDonalds were still af a little distan¢e. 
The infantry, when deserted by those from whom they 
were taught to expect support, gave way on all hands, 
without having rcloaded their picces, or sfained a single 
bayonet with blood. The whole at once threw down 
their arms, either to lighten them in their flight, or to 
signify that they surrendered ; and many fell upon then 
knees before the impetuous Highlanders, fo beg the 
quarter which, in the hurry of the moment, could searecly 
be given them. One small party alone eut of the army, 
had the resolution to make any resistance. They fought 
for a brief space, under the command of Colonel Gardi- 
ner, who, deserted by his own troop, and observing their 
gallant behaviour, thought proper to put himself at their 
head. ‘They only fled when they had suffered consider- 
ably, and when their noble leader was cut down by nn- 
merous wounds. Such was fhe rapidity with which the 
Highlanders, in general, bore the royal soldiers off the 
field, that their second line, though only fifty yards be 
hind, and though it ran fully as fast as the first, on 
coming up to the place, found nothing upon the ground 
but the killed and wounded. ‘The whole battle, indeed, 
is said to have lasted only five or six mimutes 

In the panic flight which immediately ensaecd, the 
Highlanders used their dreadful weapons with unsparing 
vigour, and performed many feats of individual prowess, 
such as might rather adorn the pages of some ancient 
romance, than the authentic narrative of a medern battle. 
A small party of MaeGregors, in particular, bearing for 
their only arms the blades of scythes fastened end-long 
upon poles, clove heads to the chin, cut off the legs of 
horses, and even, if is said, laid the bodies of men in two 
distinct pieces upon the field. With the broadsword 
alone, strength and skill enabled them to do prodigious 





execution. Men's fect and hands, and alse the feet of 
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horses, were severed from the limbs by that powerlul 
weapon ; and it Is a we Il-authenticated faet, that “a High- 
land gentleman, after breaking through Murray’s regi- 
ment, gave a grenadier a blow, which not only severed 
the arm raised to ward it off, but cut the skull an inch 
decp, so that the man immediately diced.” 

‘The various degrees of good conduct displayed by the 
different clans in this singular conflict, is necessarily a 
very delicate subject, though one which should not be 
altogether neglected. ‘Ic Camerons, of course, deserve 
the highest praise, because they were the first in action, 
and that although raked by artillery, which none of the 
rest had to endure. Yet this need not be construed as 
in the least degree reflecting upon, or impairing the 
wellewon military renown of the MacDonalds, who were 
only prevented by a fortuitous circumstance from getting 
so soun up to the enemy. There never yet flowed a drop 
of coward blood in the veins of a MacDonald: and had 
the good jortune of the Camerons been theirs, it is im- 
possible to doubt that they would have as well deserved 
it. Regarding the conduct of the centre of the insur- 
gent army, we can speak less equivocally. According to 
MacPhariy’s manuscript, already quoted, the Duke of 
Perth's regiment, who occupied that part of the line, and 
most of whom had been pressed into action by their 
landlord, “stood stock-still like oxen,” on approaching 
the royal troops. It was to this regiment that the seythe- 
armed company of MacGreyors belonged. They, at 
least, evinced all the ardour and bravery which were so 
gencrally displayed that day by their countrymen. Dis- 
regarding the example of their immediate fellow-soldiers, 


they continued to rush forwards, under the command of 


their captain, Malcolm MaeGregor, er Murray, son of 
Dancan Macgregor, or Murray, Craigree. A space being 
left betwixt them and their clan-regiment, which went 
on beside the Camerons, under the command of Glen- 
cairnaig, their chief, they edged obliquely athwart the 
field in that direction, in order to rank themselves beside 
their proper banner—an evolution which exposed them 
ia a peculiar manner to the fire coming at that moment 
from the British regiments. Their captain fell before 


this fire, pierced with no fewer than five bullets, two of 


which went quite through his body. Like Marmion, 
however, under similar circumstances, this heroic young 
man, though unable to engage personally in the conflict, 
thought he mielit at least cneourage his men to do so. 
Ile accordingly raised himsclf upon his elbow, and cried 
out, as loud as he could, “Look ye, my lads, I’m not 
dead—by G—, I shall see if any of you does not do his 
duty!” “This specch, half whimsical as it was, is said to 
have actually communicated an impulse to his men, and 
perhaps contributed, with other acts of individual heroism, 
to decide the fate of the day. 

The general result of the battle of Preston, may be 
stated as having been the total overthrow and almost en- 
tire destruction of the royal army. We have already 
mentioned, that Cope did not seem to have calculated his 
position fora flight. His troops now found the ! con- 
sequences of that oversight. Most of the infantry, fall- 
ing back upon the park-walls of Preston, were there 
huddled together without the power of resistance into a 
confused drove, and had either to surrender or be ent in 
pieces. Many, in vainly attempting to climb over the 
walls, fell an casy prey to tie ruthless claymore. Nearly 
four hundred, it is said, were thus slain, seven hundred 
taken, while only about an hundred and seventy in all 
succecded ia effecting their escape. 

Their dragoons, with worse conduct, were much more 
fortunate. In falling back, the y had the good luck to 
find outlets from their respective positions, by the roads 
which run along the various extreimitics of the park-wall; 
and they thus got clear through the village with very lit- 
tle slaughter; afler which, as the Highlanders had no 
horse to pursue them, they were quite safe. Several of- 
ficers, among whom were Fowkes and Lascelles, escaped 
down to Ceckenzie, and along Seton Sands, in a direc- 
tion strangely contrary to the general flight. 

The unfortunate Cope,—who, though personally un- 
scuthed, may be considered the chief sufferer by this dis- 
aster,—had attempted, at the first break of Gardiner’s 
dragoons, to stop and rally them, but was borne headlong, 
with the confused bands, through the narrow road to the 
south of the enclosures, notwithstanding all his efforts to 
the contrary. On getting quite beyond the village, 
where he was joined by the retreating bands of the other 
regiment, he made one desperate effort to retrieve the 
fortune of the day. But their lesson of retreat had taken 
too certain effect upon their minds to be unlearned at 
this juncture. ‘They fled on in spite of him, ducking 
their heads along their horses’ necks to escape the bullets 
which the pursuers occasionally seut after them; and 











Sir John was ut last obliged, however reluctantly, to take 
care of his own life, by also galloping off. He retired 
with his panic-struck troops, up a narrow path leading 
from Preston towards Birslie Brae, which the country 
people, in honour of him, now called Johnnie Cope’s 
Road; and striking into another narrow cross-road to 
the south, he made with all his speed for the hills above 
Dalkeith. He did not draw bridle till he had reached 
Channelkirk, a small village at the head of Lauderdale, 
twenty miles from the fatal field. He there stopped to 
breakfast, and wrote a note to one of the officers of state, 
expressing, in one emphatic sentence, the fate of the day. 
He has been described by a person who saw him there 
as exhibiting in his countenance a strange and almost 
ludicrous mixture of dejection aud perplexity. That he 
was still under the influence of panic, seems to be proved 
by his not considering himsclf safe with twenty miles of 
hilly road between himsclf and the Highlanders, but con- 
tinued his flight immediately to Coldstream upon ‘Tweed, 
a place fully double that distance from the field of battle. 
Even here he did not consider himself altogether safe, 
but, rising early next morning, rode off towards Berwick, 
where the fortifications seemed to give assurance of at 
least temporary protection. He every where brought 
the first intelligence of his own defeat. 

The number of dragoons who accompanied the genc- 
ral, was about four hundred; besides which, there were 
perhaps half as many who dispersed themselves in dif- 
ferent directions. ‘The people of Musselburgh have a 
picturesque tradition of a considerable party riding fu- 
riously through that town, on the way to Edinburgh, 
with countenances and demeanour which betrayed the 
utmost terror; while a long train of riderless steeds fol- 
lowed close after, their nostrils distended with fright, 


their saddles turned ender their bellies, and the skins of 


many spotted with the blood of their masters. It is also 
remembered by tradition at Peebles, as a circumstance 
illustrative of the terror into which these wretched sol- 
diers had been thrown, that a party of about half a dozen, 
who reached that remote town early in the forenoon, 
were in the act of surrendering to a single Jacobite, the 
chaplain of the Earl of Traquair, who called upon them 
to yicld in the name of King James, when they were 
rescued by a zealous whig magistrate, who, sallying out 
of his cow-house with a dung-fork in his hand, threaten- 
ed to run the daring catholic through the body, if he per- 
sisted in detaining the king’s men. Of all the detached 
parties, that which made tor the castle of Edinburgh tes- 
tified perhaps the most remarkable degree of pusilla- 
nimity; for they actually perinitted themsclves to be 
pursued and galled the whele way by a single ca- 
valier, without ever once having the courage to turn 
about and face him. It was Colquboun Grant, a gen- 
tleman already mentioned, who had the hardihood to 
perform this feat; and assuredly the courage he display- 
ed was folly as wenderful ia its way as the cowardice of 
the dracoons. Grant was aman of prodigious bodily 
‘ which he had testified, the day before Charles 
entered Edinburgh, by simultaneously knocking down 
two of Hamilton’s dragoons, as they were standing upon 
the High street. [fis athletic frame was animated by 
a mind, which, for high chivalric resolution, might have 
graced a paladin of romance, or a Clarendon cavalier. 
\fler performing some deeds of desperate valour on the 
field of Preston, he mounted the horse of a British officer, 
whom he had brought down with his broadsword, and 
rede wher the fugitive dragoons with all possible speed, 
resolved to destroy all he could overtake. The victory 





just gained by his prince had elevated his political zeal 


to the highest pitch ; and his heart, fleshed by the bloody 
work of the morning, was prepared to encounter every 
sort of danger. The party which he pursucd, sunk in 
proportion to the lowest degree of imbecility, entered the 
long ancient street of Edinburgh, little more than half an 
hour after the battle, erying out to all they met to niake 
way for them, and in their fright firing off their carabines 
at every one who seemed disposed to accost them. In 
the rear of their long straggling troop came the heroic 
Grant, 50 close in pursuit that he entered the Netherbow 
Port, ere the warders could close the gate which had 
been opened to admit them. Notwithstanding all his ef. 
forts, they got safe into the castle, and he was obliged to 
turn away disappointed. He who had so lately been the 
triumphant pursucr might now be considered in some 
measure a prisoner, for the least degree of resolution on 
the part of the citizens would have been sufficient to cap- 
ture him, enclosed as he was within their walls, at the 
distance of inany miles from those who could have sup- 
ported or succoured him. The same dauntless courage, 
however, which had involved him in this dilemma, serv- 





ed to extricate him from it. He, in the first place, turn- 





ed into the shop of a draper in the Lawnmarket, and 
ordered a full suit of tartan to be prepared for him against 
the day after next, when the prince regent, he said, along 
with the whole army, would return in triumph to the 
city. ‘Then remounting his horse, and still brandishing 
his sword, he rode fearlessly down the street towards the 
Netherbow Port, an object of infinite wonder and con- 
sternation to the crowds which surveyed him. Before 
he reached the barricr, a sort of resolution had been 
made by the guard, to detain him as an enemy to govern- 
ment; but when they heard his terrific voice command- 
ing them to open their gate and allow him a free pas- 
sage,—when they looked upon his bold countenance, his 
bloody sword, and battle-stained habiliments, their half. 
collected courage melted away in a moment; the gate 
slowly revolved upon its hinges, apparently of itself; the 
guard shrunk aside, bencath the wave of his lofty brand; 
and Colquhoun Grant, who might have been so easil 
taken and slain, passed scatheless forth of the city. It 
is said that, after he was fairly gone, the courage of the 
warders revived wonderfully, and each questioned an- 
other, with angry looks and hard Words, how he came 
to shrink from his duty at so interesting a crisis. But 
some time after, on being. interrogated by a fellow-towns- 
man, as to their silliness in permitting so bloody a rebel 
to pass unpunished, when they might have so easily 
served their country, and at the same time avenged the 
many murders he had committed that morning, by de- 
taining him, they had the candour to confess, that they 
considered their duty in this case more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, and that, indeed, every thing 
considered, it was perhaps quite as good that “ they had 
got rid of the fellow in the way they did.” 

“The cowardice of the English,” says the Chevalier 
Johnston, in allusion to their conduct at Preston, “ sur- 
passed all imagination. They threw down their arms 
that they might run with more speed, thus depriving 
themselves ot the only means they had of arresting the 
vengeance of the Highlanders. Of so many men ina 
condition, from their numbers, to preserve order in their 
retreat, not one thought of defending himself. Terror 
had taken complete possession of their minds. I saw,” he 
continues, “a youpg Highlander, scarcely formed, who 
was presented to the prince as a prodigy, having killed, 
it was said, fourtcen of the enemy. The prince asked 
ifit was true? ‘I do not know,’ replied he, ‘if I killed 
them, but I brought fourteen soldiers to the ground with 
my broadsword!’? Another Highlander brought ten sol- 
dicrs to the prince, whom he had made prisoners of war, 
driving them before him like a flock of sheep. This 
Highlander, from a rashness without example, having 
pursued a party to some distance from the field of battle, 
along the road between the enclosures, struck down the 
hindermost with a blow of his sword, calling at the same 
time, ‘down with your arms!’ The soldiers, terror-struck, 
threw down their arms without looking behind them; 
and the Highlander, with a pistol in one hand, and his 
sword in the other, made them do just as he pleased.” 

From the eagerness of the Highlanders to sccure as 
much plunder as possible, they did not improve their vic- 
tory by a very eager or long continued pursuit. A great 
proportion remained upon the field, investing themselves 
with the spoils of the slain and wounded, while cthers 
busied themselves in ransacking the house of Colonel 
Gardiner, which happened to be immediately adjacent to 
the field. A small party, among whom were the brave 
MacGregors, continued the chase for a mile and a half, 
when, in the words of MacPharig, “ the prince came up 
and successively took Glencairnaig and Major Evan in 
his arms, congratulating them upon the result of the fight. 
He then commanded the whole of the clan Gregor to be 
collected in the middle of the field, and, a table being 
covered, he sat down with Glencairnaig and Major Evan 
to refresh himself, all the rest standing round as a 
guard, and each receiving a glass of wine and a little 
bread.” In regard to Charles’s conduct after a victory 
so auspicious to his arms, we quote the report of another 
eye-witness, Andrew Henderson, author of an historical 
account ofthe campaign. “I saw the Chevalier,” says 
Andrew, “ after the battle, standing by his horse, dressed 
like an ordinary captain, in a coarse plaid and large blue 
bonnet, with a narrow plain gold lace about it, his boots 
and knees much dirtied, the effects of his having fallen in 
a ditch. He was exceedingly merry, and twice cried 
out with a hearty laugh, ‘My Highlanders have lost their 
plaids.’ But his jollity seemed somewhat damped when 
he looked upon the seven standards which had been taken 
from the dragoons ; at this sight he could not help obser- 
ving, with a sigh, ‘ We have missed some of them.’ After 
this he refreshed himself upon the field, and with the 





greatest composure eat a slice of cold beef and drank a 
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glass of wine.” 





re 





Mr. Henderson ought to have mentioned] heard at Rome, with some things I have observed since, 


that Charles had, before thus attending to his own per-|I am afraid there is too much truth in it. 


sonal wants, spent several hours in providing for the relief 


“ The bishops are as unfair and partial in representing 


of the wounded of both armies; preserving (to‘use the] the security of their property as that of their religion: 
language of Mr. Home), from temper or from judgment,] for when they mention it, they do not say a word of the 


every appearance of moderation and humanity. 


It re-] vast load of debt that inereases yearly, under which the 


mains to be stated, that, after giving orders for the dis-] nation is groaning, and which must be paid (if ever they 


posal of the prisoners, and for securing the spoils, which} intend to pay it) out of their property. 


*Tis truce all this 


comprised the baggage, tents, cannon anda military chest] debt has not been contracted under the princes of this 
containing four thousand pounds, he left the field, and| family, but a great part of it has, and the whole of it 
rode towards Pinkic House, the seat of the Marquis of| might have been cleared by a frugal administration dur- 


Tweeddale, where he lodged for the night. 
he wrote the following letter to his father :— 


Pinkie House, near Edinburgh, 
Sept. 21, OS. 17405. 

“Sir,—Since my last from Perth it has pleased God to 
prosper your majesty’s arms under my command with a 
success that has surprised my wishes. On the 17th we 
entered Edinburgh sword in hand, and got possession of 
the town without shedding one drop of blood, or using any 
violence. And this morning I have gained a most sig- 
nal victory with little or no less. If! had had a squad- 
ron or two of horse to pursue the flying enemy, there 
would not one man of them have escaped. As it is, they 
have hardly saved any but a few dragoons, who by a 
most precipitate flight will [ believe get into Berwick. 

“If I had obtained this victory over foreigners, my joy 
would have been complete; but as it is over Englishmen, 
it has thrown a damp upon it that I little imagined. 
The men I have defeated were your majesty’s enemies 
itis true, but they might have become your friends and 
dutiful subjects, when they had got their eyes opened to 
eee the true interest of their country, which you mean to 
save, not to destroy. For this reason | have discharged 
all public rejoicing. I don’t care to enter into the parti- 
culars of the action, but choose rather that your majesty 
would hear it from another than myself. I send this by 
Stewart, to whom you may give entire confidence. He 
is a faithful honest fellow, and thoroughly instructed 
in every thing that has happened till this day. I shall 
have a loss in him, but [hope it will be soon mide up by 
his speedy return with the most agreeable news I can 
receive—I mean, that of your majesty’s and my dearest 
brother's health. 

“I have sent two or three Gazettes filled with ad- 
dresses and mandates from the bishops to the clergy. 
The addresses are such as I expected, and can impose 
on none but the weak and credulous. ‘The mandates are 
of the same sort, but artfully drawn. They order their 
clergy to make the people sensible of the great blessings 
they enjoy under the present family that governs them, 
particularly of the strict administration of justice, of the 
sacred regard that is paid to the laws, and the great secu- 
rity of their religion, and liberty, and property. This 
sounds all very well, and may impose on the unthinking, 
but one who reads with a little care will easily see the fal- 
lacy. What occasions has a prince who has learnt the 
secret of corrupting the fountain of all laws, to disturb 
the ordinary course of justice? Would not this be to 
give the alaram, or zmount to telling them that he was 
not come to protect as he pretended, but really to betray 
them? When they talk of the security of their religion, 
they take care not to mention one word of the dreadful 
growth of athcism and infidelity, which I am extremely 
sorry to hear from very sensible, sober men, have within 
these few years got to a flaming height, even so far that 
I am assured many of their most fashionable men are 
ashamed to own themselves Christians, and many of the 
lower sort act as if they were not. 

“Conversing on this melancholy subject, I was led into 
a thing which I never understood rightly before, which is 
that those mien who are loudest in the ery of the growth 
of Popery, and the danger of the Protestant religion, are 
not really Protestants, but a set of profligate men, of 
= parts with some learning, and void of all principles, 

ut pretending to be republicans. 

“T asked those who told me this, what should make 
those men so jealous about preserving the Protestant re- 
ligion, seeing they are not Christians ; and was answered, 
that it is in order to recommend themselves to the 
ministry, who (if they can write pamphlets for them, or 
get themselves chosen members of parliament) will be 
sure to provide amply for them; and the motive of this 
extraordinary zeal is that they thereby procure to them- 
selves the connivance at least, if not the protection of 
government, while they are propagating their impiety 
and infidelity. 

“T hope in God, Christianity is not at so low an ebb in 
this country as the account [ have had represents it to 
be; yet if [| compare what I have frequently seen and 





And whence] ing these thirty years of a profound peace which the na- 


tion has enjoyed, had it not been for the immense sums 
that have been squandered away in corrupting parlia- 
ments, and supporting forcign interests, which car never 
be of any service to these kingdoms. 

“T am afraid I have taken up too much of your majes- 
ty’s time about these sorry mandates, but having men- 
tioned them, I was willing to give your majesty my sens¢ 
of them. I remember Dr. Wagstaff (with whom I wish I 
had conversed more frequently, for he always told me 
the truth) once said to me, that I must not judge of the 
clergy of the Church of England by the bishops, who wer¢ 
not preferred for their piety or learning, but for very differ- 
ent talents; for writing pamphlets, for being active at clec- 
tions, and voting in parliament as the ministry directed 
them. After I have won ancther battle, they will write 
for me and answer their own letters. 

“ There is another sort of men, among whcm I am 
inclined to believe the lowest are the honestest, as well as 
the clergy; | mean the army, for never was a finer body 
of men looked at, than those I fought this morning; yet 
they did not behave as 1 expected. | thought | could 
plainly see that the common inen did not like the cause 
they were engaged in. Had they been fighting against 
Frenchmen, coinc to invade their country, L am con- 
vinced they would have made a better defence. ‘The 
poor men’s pay, and their low prospects, are not sufficient 
to corrupt their natural principles of justice and honesty; 
which is not the case with their officers, who, incited by 
their own ainbition, and false notions of honour, fought 
most desperately. I asked one of them, who is my pri- 
sener, (a gallant man), why he would fight against bis 
lawful prince, and one who was come to rescue his coun- 
try froma foreign yoke? He satd Ife was aman of honour, 
and would be true to the prince whose bread he ate, 
and whose commission he bore. I told him it was a 
noble principle, but ill applied, and asked him if he was 
not awhig? He replied that he was.—Well, then, said I, 
how come you to look upon the commission you bear, and 
the bread you eat, to be the prince's and not your coun- 
try’s, which raised you up, and pays you to serve and de- 
fend it against foreigners, for that [ have always under- 
stood to be the true principle of a whig? Have you not 
heard how your countrymen have been carricd abroad, to 
be maltreated by the detenders of their Protestant religion, 
butchered fighting in a quarrel in which your country 
has little or no concern, only to eggrandise Hanover?— 
To this he made no answer, but looked sullen, and hung 
down his head. 

“The truth is, there are few good officers among them. 
They are brave, because an Englishman cannot be other- 
wise; but they have ecnerally little know] -dge in their 
business, are corrupt in their morals and have few re- 
straints from religion, though they wonld have you be- 
lieve they are fighting tor it. As to their honour they tall 
so much of, I shall scon have occasion to try it, for having 
no strong place to put my prisoners in, shall be obliged to 
release them upon parole. Ifthey do not keep it, | wish 
they may not fall into my hands again, for in that 
case it will not be in my power to protect them from the 
resentment of my Highlanders, who would be apt to kill 
them in cold blood, which, as I take no pleasure in re- 
venge, would be extremely shocking tome. My haughty 
foe thinks it beneath him, | suppose, to settle a cartel. J 
wish for it as much for the sake of his men as my own. 
I hope ere long I shall make him glad to sue for it. 

“TI hear there are 6090 Dutch troops arrived, and ten 
battalions of the English sent for. I wish they wer 
all Dutch, that I might not have the pain of shedding Eng- 
lish blood. I hope I shall soon oblige them to bring 
over the rest, which in all events will be one piece of ser- 
vice done to my country, in helping it out of a ruinous 
foreign war. “Tis hard my victory should put me under 
new difficulties which 1 did nof feel before, and yet this 
isthe ease. I am charged both with the care of my 
friends and enemies. ‘Those who should bury the dead 
are run away, as if it were no business of theirs. My 
Highlanders think it beneath them to do it, and the coun. 
try people are fled away. However, | am determined to 
try, if] ean get people for moncy to undertake it, for J 


cannot bear the thought of suffering Englishmen to rot 
above the ground. I am in great difficulties how I shall 
dispose of ny wounded prisoners. If I make a hospital of 
the chureh, it will be looked upon as a great profanation, 
and of having violated my manifesto, in which I promis- 
ed to violate no man’s property. If the magistrates would 
act, they would help me out of this diiticulty. Come 
what will, 1 am resolved not to let the poor wounded 
men lie in the streets, and if I can do no better, I will 
make a hospital of the palace, and leave it to them. 

“IT am so distracted with these cares, joined to those 
of my people, that I have only time to add, that 

“Tam your majesty’s most dutiful son, 

Cuarces.” 


Though the general behaviour of the king’s army on 
this memorable battle was the reverse of soldierly, there 
were not wanting instances of valour on its part, less 
daring perhaps, but equally honourable with any dis- 
played by the victors. ‘The venerable Gardiner—that 
beau-ideal of an old officer of the Marlborough school, 
and a man who perhaps combined in his single person all 
the attributes which Sir Richard Stecle has given to “the 
Christian soldicr,’—afforded a noble instance of devoted 
bravery. On the previous afterneon, though so weak 
that he had to be carried forward from Haddington ina 
post chaise, he urged the propriety of instantly attacking 
the Highlanders, and even it is said, ofiere d Cope his 
neighbouring mansion of Bankton in a present, provided 
he would consent to that measure, which he felt con- 
vineed was the only one that could ensure vietory. 
When he found this counsel decidedly rejected, he gave 
all up for lost, and proceeded to pre pare his mind by 
pious exercises for the fate which he expected to meet in 
the meriuing. In the battle, notwithstanding his eloomy 
anticipations, he behaved with the greatest fortitude, 
making more than one of the insurgents fill around him. 
Deserted by his dragoons, and severcly wounded, he put 
himself at the head of a small body of foot which still 
refused to yield; and he only ceased to fight, when 
brought to the ground by severe and repeatcd wounds. 
He expired in the manse of Tranent, after having rather 
breathed than lived a few hours. 

Another redeeming instance of selfdevotion, was pre- 
sented by Captain Brymer of Lee's regiment, the only 
officer in the army who had ever before seen the High- 
landers attack regular treops. He had witnessed the 
wild onset of the MacDonalds at Sheriflinuir, which im- 
pressed him with a respect for the instinctive valeur of 
the race. At Haddington, two nights bhelcre, when all 
the rest of the officers were talking lightly of the enemy, 
and anticipating an easy victory, Brymer retired to 
solitary meditation, assured that the danger which ap- 
proached was by no means inconsiderable. When the 
dread moment of fight arrived, he disdained to fly like 
the rest, but fell at his station, “ with his face to the fee.” 

The field of Preston, after the heat of the batile was 
past, presented, it is suid, a spectacle more herrible than 
may be generally displayed upon fields where many 
times the number have been slain. As most of the 
wounds had been inflicted by the broadsword, or by still 
deadlier weapons, and comparatively few by gunshot, 
the bodies of the dead and wounded were almost all 
dreadtully gashed, and there was a much greater effusion 
of blood upon the ficld than ceuld have etherwise taken 
place. The proper horror of the spectacle was greatly 
increased by disscvercd membcrs—-“legs, arms, hands 
and noses,” says an eye-witness,—which were strewed 
about the field, in promiscuous and most bizarre con. 
fusion, so as at once to astonish and terrify the beholder. 
A number of women, followers of the camp, and mostly 
natives of England, added to the horrors of the seene, by 
their wild wailing cries; while seven hundred disarmed 
soldiers, including seventy officers, stood dejected in a 
herd at a corner of the field, under the charge of a few 
well.armed mountaineers, 

The Highlanders having been generally considered a 
barbarous people, it will seareely be believed of them, 
that they took considerable pains, after their blood had 
cooled from the heat of aeticn, to administer such relief 
as was in their power, to the wounded of the enemy, 
This is attested by the tradition of the country people, as 
well as by the Journal of the Clanranald officer, so often 
quoted. ‘“ Whatever notion,” says this gentleman, “ our 
Low country people may entertain of the Highlanders, I 
can attest they gave many proofs this day of their 
humanity and mercy. Not only did I often hear our 
common clansmen ask the soldiers if they wanted 
quarter, and not only did we, the officers, exert our 
utmost pains to save those who were stubborn, er who 
could not make themselves understood, but I saw some 
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of our private men after the battle, run to Port Seton for 
ale and other liquors, to support the wounded. As one 
proof for all, of my own particular observation, Isaw a 
Highlander, carefully, and with patient kindness, support 
a poor wounded soldier by the arms * * * * * * and at: 
terwards carry him on his back into a house, where he 
left him, witha sixpence to pay his charges. In all this,” 
adds the journalist, * we followed not only the dictates of 
humanity, but also the orders of our prince, who acted 
in every thing as the true father of his country.” 

Of the Highlanders themselves, only thirty were killed, 
including three officers, and about seventy or eighty 
wounded. The greater part of the wounded of both 
armies were taken into Colonel Gardiner’s house, where 
it is yet possible to see upon the oaken floors, the dark 
outlines or prints of the tartaned warriors, formed by 
their bloody garments, where they lay. 

Whatever humanity may have been displayed by the 
Hiehlanders towards the wounded, it would be in vain 
to deny that they exhibited quite as much, if not more, 
general activity in despoiling the slain. very article 
they conceived to be of the least value, they eagerly ap- 
propriated ; often, in their ignorance of civilised lite, 
making lidicrous mistakes in their preference of par- 
ticular articles, and as often appropriating articles which 
were of no value at all. One who had get a watch, sold 
it soon afterwards to some person for a trifle, and re- 
marked, when the bargain was concluded, with an air of 
great gratulation, “he was glad to be quit of ta chratur, 
tor she leeved nac time after he catched her ;’’ the 
machine having in reality stopped tor want of winding 
up. Another exchanged a horse for a horse pistol. 
Rough old Highlanders were seen going with the fine 
shirts of the English officers over the rest of their clothes, 

tile little boys went strutting about with vast gold 


laced cocked hats on their heads, bandaliers dangling}. ; . 
opportunity, and, when you think you may do so with 


down to their heels, and breeches which it required at 
least one of their hands to keep trom tripping them, Out 
of the great numbers which deserted in order to carry 
home their spoils, more than one were seen hurrying 
over hill and dale, with nothing but a great mulitary 
saddie upon their backs, and apparently uuopressed with 
the idea that they had secured a competency for li e. 
‘The greater part of the slain were interred at the 
northeast corner of the park wall, so often alluded to, 
where the ground is still perecptibly elevated in conse- 


quence. A considerable number were also buricd round 
a thorn tree, which is said to have marked the centre ot' 
Cope’s first line, and which still stands. The country 


i 
people, of whom it might truly be said, in the words o! 


Shaksp ire, that, 


With more dismay F 
They saw the fight, than those that made the fray,” 
were drawn forth and employed in this disagreeable duty ; 
which they performed, with horror and disgust, by cart- 
ing quantities of earth and emptying it upon the bloody 
heaps. A circumstance worthy of note occurred at the 
infumation of a small party of dragoons, which had been 
cut off at a short distance below ‘Tranent churchyard. 
\ hole was dag for these men, into which they were 
thrown as they had fillen, undivested of their clothes. 
A Highlander, happening to approach, and seeing a pair 
of excellent boots upon one of the party, desired a rustic 
who had been employed in digging the grave, to descend 
into the pit and hand them up to him. ‘The rustic re- 
tiised, and said the Highlander might go down himself, 
if he pleased, With some hesitation he did so, and was 
looping to pull off the boots, when the indignant grave- 
digger gave hima blow on the back of the head, with 





his spade, which stretched him beside his prey; and he hours atter the battle, playing their pipes with might 
was tmunediately inhumed in the same pit. and main, and exhibiting with many marks of triumph 


When the search for spoil had ceased, the Highlanders} the colours they had taken from Cope’s dragoons. But 
the return of the main body of the army was reserved for 
the succeeding day, Sunday, when an attempt was made 
to impress the cilizens with as high an idea as possible 


began to collect provisions. ‘They fixed their mess-room 
in one of the houses of Tranent, and, sending abroad 
through the neighbouring parks, seized such sleep as 
they could conveniently catch. 'The people of the village | « 
have a picturesque tradition of their coming straggling 
in, every now and then during the day, each with a]é 


sheep upon his back, which he threw down at the general} air—* The king shall enjoy his own again.” They 
depot, with the exclamation, “ 'Tare’s mhair o’ Cope} bore, besides their own appropriate standards, those which 
!? When men’s minds are agitated by any] had been taken trom the royal army ; and they displayed 
iirthful or triumphant emotion, they are pleased with} with equally ostentatious pride the vast accession of dress 
wonderfully small jokes; and to represent the spoil] and personal ornament which they had derived from the 
which they procured among private individuals es only| vanquished. In the rear of their own body came the 
a further accession of plunder from the vanquished army, prisoners, at least half’ as numerous as themselves, and 
seems to have been the prevailing witticism of the High-| then followed the wounded in carts. At the end of all, 


paagage 


landers on this auspicious day. r 

In the blind eagerness of the Highlanders for spoil, it 
is said that they plundered many of the inhabitants off « 
Edinburgh and other neighbouring towns, who came,| sight of their good fortuna. Charles himself did not ac- 


, 





“T'll make free to tell you a way by which you may 


displayed such gallows-like conduct ; he therefore respect- 


took his leave, and next morning found an opportunity, 
while the Highlanders were engaged in battle, to abstract 
his horses from the churchyard. 


during the course of the day, to see the battle ground. 


Thus old Skinner says— 


That afternoon, when a’ was done, 
I gaed to sce the fray, man ; 

But had T wist what atter past, 
I'd better staid away, man. 


On Seton sands, wi’ nimble hands, 
They picked my pockets bare, man ; 
But I wish ne’er to dree sic fear, 
For a’ the sum and mair, man. 


We shall here introduce a traditionary anecdote con- 
nected with the battle of Preston, which we have derived 
at second hand from a descendant of the person con- 
cerned. The Highlanders, in their descent upon the 
low countries, had taken away all the horses belonging 
toa Mr. Lucas, a farmer upon the estate of 'Tilliebody, 
in the west of Fife. The unlucky proprictor followed 
the army, in the hope of recovering his cattle ; for the 
better accomplishment of which he was charged by his 
landlord, ———— Abercrombie, Esq. ancestor of Sur 
Ralph Abercrombie, with an expostulatory message to 
Lord George Murray, with whom that gentlenian hap- 
pened to be intimately acquainted. Lucas made up to 
the lieutenant general on the very evening before the 
battle of Preston. When he had mentioned his business, 
and delivered his landlord’s message, Lord George ex- 
pressed great regret that he was unable to pay the respect 
he could have wished to Tillicbody’s request. Such was 
the necessity, he said, of the army, and such the unruli- 
ness of the men, that he could not upon any account 
interfere in the case. “ However,” added his lordship, 


take justice at your own hands. The horses are all up 
yonder in Tranent churchyard. Do you watch your 


safety, just pick out your horses from the rest, and make 
thle best of your way home with them.” ‘The farmer 
thanked Lord George for the hint, which he said he 
would follow, at whatever risk. Ile was about to take 
his leave, when the insurgent leader, pleased with the 
bold resolution he avowed, and observing him to be a 
very well made active looking man, stopped him, to ask 
if he could be prevailed upon to enter the Highland army, 
in which case he would inake him sure of a commission, 
wir. Lucas was a man of English extraction, and by no 
means disposed to enroll himself in a corps which had 


fully declined Lord George’s offer, observing, that he 
was very well content with the laws as adininistered by 
the present king, which he was afraid would not be 
much improved by men of such disorderly character as 
the Highlanders. He even took the liberty to say to Lord 
George, that he thought the sooner his lordship could 
get quit of the enterprise the better, as he could foresce 
no good as likely to come of it. Lord George owned, 
with an air of confidential candour, that his advice was 
verhaps a prudent one; but he laughed it off with the 
proverb, “In for a penny, in for a pound.” Lueas then 


—<2> -—— 
CHAPTER XV. 
PRINCE CHARLES AT HOLYROCD. 


Wiat says King Bolingbroke ? 
Richard the Second. 


The Camerons had entered Edinburgh searecly three 


tf the victory they bad achieved. The clans marched 
in one long extended line into the lower gate of the city, 
un hundred bagpipes playing at once the exulting cavalier 


‘ame the baggage and cannon under a strong guard. 
They paraded through all the principal streets of the 
‘ity, as if anxious to leave no one unimpressed with the 





company the procession, but came in the evening to 
Holyroodhouse, where, according to the Caledonian 
Mercury, he was “ welcomed with the loudest acclama- 
tions of the people.” 

The news of the battle, which told the complete over- 
throw of all that force tha government had been able to 
send against the insurgents, occasioned a violent revul- 
sion of public feeling in favour of the victor, and spread 
proportionate consternation among all who had any in- 
terest in the state. The whole of the Scottish state 
officers, as well as many inferior persons enjoying public 
trust, betook themselves in disguise to England, or to 
remote parts of their own country; and in all Scotland 
there soon did not remain a single declared friend of 
government, except those who kept the fortresses. Charles 
might be said to have completely recovered his paternal 
kingdom from the hands of the usurper; and as the 
British army still remained in Flanders, there seemed 
nothing wanting, but a descent upom® England, in order 
to secure that portion of his dominions also. It has been 
the opinion of many, that, had he adopted this vigorous 
measure, considering the terror of his name, the rapidity 
with which he could have marched, and the general idea 
which at this moment prevailed, that there was nothing 
impossible to his arms, he might have dislodged his 
majesty from London, and changed, for a time at least, 
and probably for ever, the titles of king and pretender. 

flis own sentiments in the hour of victory were in 
favour of an immediate march into England. Those of 
his chief adherents and counsellors suggested a more 
cautious measure, and one perhaps less likely to ensure 
the success of his enterprise. It was represented that 
his army was considerably diminished by the slaughter 
at Preston, and by the desertion of those who had gonep 
home to secure their booty ; that to penetrate into England 
with less than two thousand men would discourage his 
English adberents ; and that, by waiting a little longer, 
he would be sure to increase his force to a respectable 
amount, by the accession of those clans and other Scots- 
men who had not yet declared themselves in his favour. 
By these objections, Charles permitted himself to be 
overruled, and was, in the mean time, amused with the 
state and circumstances of royalty which he enjoyed at 
Holyroodhouse. 

It is difficult to describe the extravagant rejoicings 
with which the Jacobites hailed the news of Preston. 
They received the messengers and homeward bound 
Highlanders, who every where dispersed the intelligence, 
with the most unbounded hospitality ; and they no longer 
made any scruple to disclose those sentiments in public, 
which they had hitherto been obliged to conceal as 
treasonable. The gentlemen drank fathom deep healths 
to the prince who, in their own language, “ could eat a 
dry crust, sleep on peas straw, take his dinner in four 
minutes, and win a battle in five ;” whilst the ladies 
busied themselves in procuring locks of his hair, min- 
iature portraits of his person, and ‘ribbons on which he 
was represented as “the Highland Laddic.” But per- 
haps the most extraordinary instance of individual zeal 
in his behalf, was one afforded by an old episcopalian 
or nonjurant clergyman, who had attended his camp 
before Preston, as some of the violent presbytcrians, on 
the other hand, followed that of Cope. This zealous 
partisan, immediately after the battle, set out on foot for 
his place of residence beyond Doune in Perthshire ; and, 
having travelled considerably more than fifty miles, next 
morning gave out the news of the victory from his own 
pulpit, at the ordinary hour of worship, invoking a 
thousand blessings on the arms and person of the Che- 
valier. 

The cessation of public worship in Edinburgh was not 
the least remarkable circumstance attending this defeat. 
On the evening of his victory, Charles sent messengers 
to the houses of the various clergymen, desiring them to 
preach next day as usual; but when the bells were rung 
at the usual hour, no clergyman appeared; and, for the 
first time on record, a Sunday passed in that city undis- 
tinguished by the ordinances of religion. The ministers, 
with a pusillanimity which was afterwards censured even 
by their own party, had all left their charges, and taken 
refuge in the country. Charles, on learning this, issued 
a proclamation on Monday, assuring them that he de- 
signed in no respect to disturb them in the exercise of 
their duties ; but they persisted, notwithstanding, i. their 
absurd terrors, and absented themselves from the city 
during all the time the Highlanders remained in it. A 
century before, their predecessors had displayed a pre- 
cisely similar degree of timidity and distrust, when, 
having taken refuge in Edinburgh eastle from the vie- 
torious arms of Cromwell, they repeatedly refused the 





tolvration and protection offered to them by that gencral, 
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and entered into a correspondence with him, which, 
being printed, testifies no less to the childish imbecility 
and petulance of one party, than to the vigorous mind 
and public spirited gencrosity of the other. One presby- 
terian clergyman alone, out of all their number, on the 
present occasion, ventured to appear in his pulpit. His 
name was Hog, and his charge the inferior one of morn- 
ing lecturer in the ‘Tron church. He was himself a 
Jacobite, and had a near relation in the prince’s army. 
Charles, on learning that he had performed public 
worship, and that in his prayers he had mentioned no 
names, said he would bestow a parish on the good man, 
should he come to his kingdom. It may be also men- 
tioned, that the clergymen of the neighbouring parish of 
St. Cuthberts, having their church protected by the guns 
of the castle, continued to exercise their functions as 
usual, and also to pray for King George. One of them, 
a Mr. MacVicar, even went the length of saying, that, 
“in regard to the young man who had recently come 
among them in search of an earthly crown, he earnestly 
wished he might soon obtain, what was much better, a 
heavenly one.” When this was reported to Charles, he 
is said to have laughed heartily, and to have expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the tenor of the old man’s 
petition. 

By proclaiming toleration at Edinburgh, and by ex- 
pressing in his manifesto an intention of preserving the 
present religious establishments of Britain, Charles evi- 
dently meant to shadow forth the mild nature of his 
reign, in case he should succeed in his enterprise. It 
would be too much to say that he was altogether sin- 
cere in this profession ; yet there is some probability in 
that conclusion, from the known indifference of his 
mind to forms of religion, and from his only eight years 
after gratuitously abjuring the catholic faith. An ad- 
herent who knew him intimately, being asked, in the ex- 
pedition through England, “what religion his royal 
highness was of?” answered, that he believed “his re- 
ligion was yet to seek ;”’ and the Earl of Kilmarnock, 
when it was represented to him by a clergyman before 
his execution, that the tendency of the insurrection had 
been to restore the evilsand monstrosities of popery, 
distinctly avowed, that he never had believed that, and 
that ** from all the conversation he had ever had with 
Prince Charles, and from all he could learn of his senti- 
ments, he was not a person who had any real concern 
fur any outward profession of religion.” ‘This happy 
indifference, though perhaps disreputable in a subject, 
seems to be the very constitution of mind required in 
the British king; and it seems altogether highly proba- 
ble, that had Charles obtained his object, he would have 
disappointed the alarmists who raised the cry of popery 
against him and his cause. We can relate for a cer- 
tain fact, that being solicited by the Laird of Glencair- 
naig to attend public worship, he expressed the utmost 
willingness to do so, but was dissuaded by the Duke of 
Perth, who was a zealous catholic. 

While the news of the victorv was elating the hearts 
of his father and other friends abroad,and striking alarm 
into the court of St. James, the people among whom it 
happened, unaccustomed to domestic war for so many 
years, thought and talked of nothing elsc. The zealous 
whigs and presbyterians in general regarded iis success 
with consternation ; but the general tone of the public 
mind was favourable in a high degree to Charles. Many 
looked upon him asa hero destined to restore his pa- 
ternal country to the consequence and prosperity which 
it had lost at the Union; and with that national spirit 
which often leads men to prefer in sentiment an old tale 
to a present substantial good, they talked with rapture 
of the renewed independence of their country, and of 
“the Blue Bonnets” once more, as formerly, going 
“ over the Border,” and spreading terror in the rich vales 
of England. One of the schemes of the day made Charles 
king of his paternal kingdom, and the enemy of Eng- 
land; and they welcomed the idea of their country soon 
starting from its degraded condition of a province, into 
that of a separate monarchy, and becoming, instead of 
a servile appanage of England, a respectable adversary 
even to that powerful country. Such “devout imagina- 
tions” were inexpressibly pleasing to the public mind— 
pleasing though dangerous, and acceptable with all 
their alarming accompaniments. It is true, they were 
not such as could be acted upon—they could not stand 
the slightest inquiry on the part of reason; yet for a 
moment they seemed to have dazzled with a ray of ro- 
mance the imagination of a commercial and peaceful 
people. 

The Highland army was not more flattered with this 
emotion of the public mind, than the vanquished party 
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lwas ridiculed and condemned. General Cope, now 
| couped up in disgrace within the walls of Berwick, was 
the theme of a thousand scurril rhymes, which were 
chanted and appreciated every where, and some of 
which, superior to the rest in bitterness of sarcasm, 
are yet popular in Scotland. Of those stil! in repute, 
one of the most remarkable is a kallad to the air of 
“ Killiecrankie,” which was writtea by an east Lothian 








farmer named Skirving.* 

From the time that he returned victorious from Pres- 
ton, Charles continued, under the style of prince regent, 
to exercise every act of sovereignty at Holyroodhouse, 
the same as if he had been a crowned monarch in undis- 
turbed possession of his kingdom. He ordered regiments 
to be levied for his service, and troops of horse-guards 
for the defence of his person. Ile appointed a council to 
meet him every morning at ten o’clock, the members of 
which were, the Duke of Perth, Lord George Murray, 
Secretary Murray, Quarter Master General Sullivan, 
Lord Pitsligo, Lord Elcho, and all the Highland chiefs. 
He also proposed to assemble a Scottish parliament, in 
order at once to gratify the vanity of the people, and to 
interest them in his proceedings, by appearing to act 
with their sanction. 

His deportment during this brief interval of triumph 
was generally considered pensive. He scemed least oi 
all men elated by his victory, and he had the air of one 
who is oppressed by business and care. ‘This may be 
accounted for by the magnitude and hazard of his enter- 
prise, or by the difficalty which he is said to have ex- 
conducting himself with impartiality 


perienced in 
He nevertheless gave occasional 


among his adherents. 
balls to the numerous ladies who favoured his cause, and 
generally dined in public with his officers. On these 
occasions, if not uniformly cheerful, he at least exerted 
himself to appear pleased with the local and moral char- 
acter of his paternal kingdom. He frequently said, 
when at dinney, that if his enterprise was successful, 
Scotland should be his Hanover, and Holyroodhouse his 
Herenhausen ; a saying at once complimentary in the 
highest degree to Scotland, and exquisitely satirical up- 
on King George. The ladies who attended his enter- 
tainments in Holyrood, took pleasure in contributing 
their plate, china, and linen, for his service ; and many 
an old posset dish and snuff box, inany a treasured neck- 
lace and repeater, many a jewel which had adorned its 
successive generations of family beauties, was at this 
tine laid in pledge, in order to raise him pecuniary 
subsidies. 

By giving these entertainments, Charles at once re- 
warded and secured the affection of his female partisans. 
It is well known that the ladies exercised prodigious in- 
fluence over his fortunes. President Forbes complains 
somewhere, that he could scarcely get a man of sense 
to act with him, oreven to corisult in his cimergen- 
cies, by reason of the necessity under which all laboured 
of pleasing their mistresses by favouring the Chevalier. 
Another writer—an officer in the army, who came to 





* In this rude but clever composition, the honest 
farmer embodies almost the whole of the talk of the 
times, regarding the actors on both sides. He speaks 
ot the bravadoes ot Generai Cope before battle, and his 
pusillanimity after. He describes the brave Lochiel 
leading his Camerens on in clouds, and unloosing all his 
tremendous energies upon the enemy. Ile adverts to 
the dragoons flying, with all the circumstances of ex- 
cessive terror, at first sight of the enemy they had 
threatened to cut in pieces, and without firing a gun. 
He then alludes to the childish terror of the poor volun- 
teers, and in particular to the ineffectual pulpit valour 
of the sectarian preachers. Besides reproaching the 
Highlanders for their rapacity, he further animadverts 
in severe terms upon the conduct of the British officers, 
one of whom betrayed an especial degree of cowardice, 
and that under circumstances which also disgraced his 
humanity. This officer sent to the author to demand 
satisfaction. The farmer was busy forking his dung- 
hill when the friend approached, whose hostile inten- 
tions he no sooner learned, than he proceeded to put that 
safe barrier between his own person and that of the 
challenger; after which, he patieatly waited till the 
gentleman disclosed his errand. When he had heard 
all, and paused a little to consider it, he at last replied 
with great coolness, * Gang awa back to Mr. Sinith; 
tell him that [ hae nae time to come to Haddington to 
gi’e him satisfaction ; but say, if he likes to come here, 
I'll tak’ a look o’ him; and, if I think I’m fit to techt 
him, Pl fecht him; and if no, V'll just do as he did—I’ll 
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rin awa! 








Edinburgh in the subsequent January along with th® 


Duke of Cumberland, and who published a volume of 


letters regarding his journey—expresses a still more 
painful sort of querulousness, when he gravely assures 
us, that it was actually impossible for a loyal soldier to 
win the smiles of any lady worthy of his attention; all 
of them being in love with the Chevalier, and not even 
scrupling to avow their Jacobitism, by wearing white 
breastknots and ribands in their private assemblies. 
Charles, though said to have been at this period of his 
life indifferent to women, saw and seized the opportunity 
of advancing his interests by their means; and, accord- 
ingly, at all his balls, which he gave in the picture gal- 
lery of Holyroodhouse, he exerted himself’ to render 
them those attentions, which go so far with the female 


course have been peculiarly successful coming from one 
of his rank. Hle talked—he danced—and he flattered. 
In his conversation, he had all the advantage of high 
breeding, besides that of a certain degree of talent 
which he possessed for witty and poignant remark. In 
his dancing, he had the equal advantage of a graceful 
person and exquisite skill, not to speak of the effect 
produced by the very circumstance of Lis dancing, at 
least upon the favoured individual. His flattery was of 
course effective precisely in proportion to the estimation 
in which his rank was held. In all his proceedings, he 
was ruled by a due regard to impartiality. As there 
were both Highland and Lowland ladies in the company, 
he called for music alternately appropriate to these va- 
rious regions. Sometimes, also, he took cure to appear 
in ‘fa habit of fine silk tartan, (with crimson velvet 
breeches,) and at other times in an English court dress, 
with the blue riband, star, and other ensigns of the Order 
of the Garter.” We cannot easily, at this distance of 
time, and with the common place feelings of the modern 
world, conceive the etleet which these scenes must have 
had upon all who witnessed or participated in them; 
but it is easy to suppose that when a prince, and one 
who had every external mark of princely descent,—a 
Stuart, moreover, and one in all respects worthy of his 
noble race,—moved to the sound of Scottish airs through 
the hall of his forefathers, an hundred of whom looked 
down upon him from the walls,—that effect must have 
been something altogether bewilderingly delightful and 
ecstatic. 

While Charles held court in Holyrood, he revived, in 
one instance at least, a courtly practice which had been 
tor some time renounced by the sovereigns of England. 
This was—touching for the King’s evil. It is well 
known that not only was the superstitious belief in the 
efficacy of the royal touch for this disease, prevalent 
among the people so late as the reign of Queen Anne, 
but the Book of Common Prayer actually coutained an 
office to be performed on such occasions, which has only 
been omitted in recent editions of that venerable manual 
of devotion. Queen Anue was the last monarch who 
condescended to perform the ceremony ; on Which ae. 
count, it used always to be said by the Jacobites, that 





























the usurping family dared not do it, lest they should be- 
tray their want of the real royal character. We have 
been informed by an ancient nonjurant still alive, that a 
gentleman of England having applied to King George 
the First, soon after bis accession, to have his son 
touched, and being peevishly desired to gu over to the 
Pretender, actually obeyed the command, and was so 
well pleased with the result of the experiment, that he 
became and continued ever after a firm believer in the 
jus divinum, and a staunch friend of the exiled family. 
Whether Charles believed in the supposed power of the 
royal touch, we cannotdetermine ; but itis certain that he 
condescended to perform the ceremony at Holyrood- 
house, under the following circumstances :-— 

When at Perth, he had been petitioned by a poor wo- 
man to touch her daughter, a child of seven years, who 
had been dreadfully afilicted with the disease ever since 
her infancy. He excused himself by pleading want of 
time; but directed that the girl should bé brought to 
him at Edinburgh; to which she was accordingly des- 
patched, under the care of a stout sick-nurse; and a 
day was appointed when she should be introduced to his 
presence in the palace. When the child was brought in, 
he was found in the picture gallery, which served as his 





ordinary audience chamber ; surrounded by ail his prin- 
cipal officers and by many ladies. He caused a circle 
to be cleared, within which the child was admitted, to- 
gether with ber attendant, and a priest in his canoni- 
The patient was then stripped naked, aud placed 


cals. 
The clergy- 


upon her knees in the centre of the circle. 
man having pronounced an appropriate prayer—perhaps 





heart under any circumstances, but which must of 
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the office above mentioned—Charles approached the 
kneeling girl, and, with great apparent solemnity, touched 
the sores occasioned by the disease, pronouncing, at 
every different application, the words, “I touch, but God 
heal!” The ceremony was concluded by another prayer 
from the priest; and the patient, being again dressed, 
was carried round the circle, and presented with little 
sums of money by all present. Precisely twenty-one 
days from the date of her being submitted to Charles's 
touch, the ulcers fortunately closed and healed; and 
nothing remained to show that she had ever been afflict. 
ed, except the sears or marks lett upon the skin! We 
have derived this strange tale from a non-jurant gentle. 
tnan, who heard the woman herself relate it, and who 
had touched with his own fingers the spots upon her 
body which had been previously honoured by contact with 
those of Prince Charles. ‘The poor woman told her story 
with many expressions of pride, and of veneration for 
him whoin she considered her deliverer, She also added, 
that she liad received many valuable presents trom the 
Jacobites, to whom, after her recovery, she had been 
exhibited by her parent, and who, of course, did not en 
tertain the slightest doubt regarding the efficacy of 
Charles’s fingers, any more than they questioned his 
pretensions to the throne of Britain. 

While Charles endeavoured in this manner to amuse 
his friends with the gaietics of a court, and by exercising 
the functions of royalty, he did not neglect that atten- 
tion to more urgent matters which his situation and 
new character so essentially required. Ou the contrary, 
in issuing proclamations, and in his endeavours to in- 
crease the army, he was perhaps as thoroughly oceupied 
us any prince who had before resided within the walls 
of Holyrood. His proclamations were calculated to 
three different purposes,—the conciliation of his ene- 
mies, the enceuragement of his hitherto undeclared 
friends, and the strengthening of his pecuniary and 
other resources. He demanded an unlimited surrende: 
ofall the arms and ammunition in Edinburgh and the 
surrounding country. le granted protections to all 
persons travelling upon their lawful business. He for- 
bade all public rejoicings for the victory of Preston. 
He also granted an indemnity to all his father’s people 
for their treasons, during the exile of his family, requir- 
ing only that they should promise to his secretary to 
live hereafter as obedient subjects. His proclamations 
were headed with the words,—* Charles, Prince ot 
Wales, &e. Regent of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging; ‘To 
all his majesty’s subjects, greeting ;” and subscribed, 


sy his highness’s’ command, J. Murray.” 
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He also found it necessary to publish edicts, for the 
prevention of robberies said to be committed by his sol- 
diers. It scems that, in searching for arms, the High- 
landers oceasionally used a little license in regard to 
other matters of property; though it is also allowed 
that many persons, unconnected with his army, assumed 
the appearance of his soldiers, and were the chief per- 
petrators of the felonies complained of. Whole bands, in- 
deed, of these wretches, went about the country, showing 
showing forged commissions, and affecting to sell protec- 
tions inCharles’s name, tor which they exacted large sums 
of meney. The Highland army were partly blameable for 
these misdemeanours, because they had opened the pub- 
lic jails wherever they came, and let loose the culprits, 
und because, since their arrival at Edinburgh, the 
sword of justice had been completely suspended. 
Charles, however, who was perfectly unblameable, mace 
every possible exertion to suppress a system which 
tended so much to bring his cause into bad repute; and 
his exertions seem to have not been altogether ineffec. 
tual. 


It unfortunately happened, that while he did all he 
could to prevent small or individual robberies, the ne- 
cessities of his own exchequer compelled him to author. 
ize others of greater magnitude upon the public bodies 
ofthe kingdom. From the city of Edinburgh, ho ex. 
acted a thousand tents, six thousand pair of shoes and a 
vast quantity of smaller articles, for the use of his troops. 
Ile seized all the goods in the custom houses of Leith 
and Borrowstounness, and immediately converted them 
into money, by selling them back to the smugglers from 
whom they had been taken. He mulcted the city of 
Glasgow in five thousand and fiye hundred pounds, 
IIe sent letters, moreover, to all the chief magistrates of 
burghs throughout the kingdom, requiring them to con- 
tribute certain sums for his service; as also to all col- 
lectors of the land-tax, to all collectors and comptrollers 
of the custom and excise, and to all factors upon the 
estatos forfeited in 1715, demanding the money which 











happened to be in their hands. ‘The penalty which he 
assigned to those who sliould neglect his summons, was 
wihtary execution with fire and sword, 

Daring this temporary paralysis of the arm of the 
law, the following ludicrous circumstance is said to have 
taken place. The landlady of a Highland sergeant, 
resident in the Grassmarket, one day came into his 
room, exclaiming loudly against a neighbour who she 
said owed her eight shillings, and who bad taken ad- 
vantage of the decease of the laws to refuse payment. 
“Contound the hale pack o’ ye!” she continued 5 ** ever 
ince ye cam here, there’s been neither law nor justice 
inthe country. Charlie may be what he likes; but he 
can never be a gude king that prevents puir folk frae 
getting theirain !’—* Say ye sae?” replied the sergeant 
in some little indignation, * L can tell ye, though, Prince 
Charlie has petter law and shustice paith, than ever 
vour Chordie had a’ his tays. Come alang wi’ me, and 
I'll Jet ye see ta cood law and chustice too!” The land- 
lady conducted her lodyer to the house of the debtor, 
which he entered with his drawn sword in his hand. 
“ Mistress,” he said to the recusant dane, * do you pe 
awin this honest woman my landlaty ta aught shilling ?” 
—* And what although | should?” was the answer ; 
* what the muckledecvil hae ye to do wi't?”—* Pil show 
you what I have to do with it,” said the Highlander ; 
and mounting a cutty stool, he proceeded with great 


nonchalance to depopulate the good woran's shelves of 


her shining pewter plates, which he handed down one 
by one into his landlady’s apron, saying at every suc- 
cessive descent of his arm, “ tere’s ta cood law and 
chustice too!” Pewter plates were at that time the 
very penales of a Scottish housewife of the lower order ; 
and when the woman saw her treasured bink thus laid 
waste, she relented incontinent, and, forthwith proceed- 
ing into another 100m to get the money, paid the land- 
lady her debt; in return for which she demanded back 
her plates. The Highland J. P. replaced ull the goods 
in their shelves, except a few, which he desired the 
landlady to carry home. “ What!” exclaimed the pro- 
prictrix, “am I no to get a’ my plates back when-l’ve 
paid my cebt ?"—* Tat you are not,” quoth the ser- 
geant, * unless you give me ta other twa_ shilling for 
laying ta law upon you.” ‘This additional sum, the poor 
woman was actually obliged to pay; and the High- 
lander theu went home, with his landlady ; exclaiming all 
the way, “Tare now's ta cood law and chustice paith— 
petter than ever your Chordie had a’ his tays!” 


—<— jf 
CHAPTER IX. 
GATHERING AT EDINBURGH. 
But to wanton me, to wanton me, 
Ken ye what mtist wad wanton me? 
‘Tosee King James at Edinburgh Cross, 
Viv titty thousand foot and horse, 
Aud the Usurper foreed to flee ; 
Ob this is what inaist wad wanton me. 
Jacobite Song. 

The Court at St. James's, thoroughly alarmed at 
Charles’s progress and success, were now taking mea- 
sures to present a force against him, which night be 
capable of at once putting a stop to his career. About, 
the end of September, the king ordered a strong body ot 
troops, consisting of several battalions of foot and some 
squadrons of horse, to march directly to Scotland, under 
the command of Marshal Wade. They were appointed 
to assemble at Doncaster, and Wade set out from Lon- 
don on the 6th of October, in order to assume the com- 
mand. It was the 29th of October, however, before this 
army reached Newcastle, on their way to meet the 
Highland army; by which time, Charles was on the 
point of marching into England. 

This force being still considered too small, the king, 
besides using every endeavour to enlist new men, or- 
dered home a considerable portion of his veteran army 
from Flanders, along with its youthful commander, 
William Duke of Cumberland, his second son, who had 
already distinguished himself at the well fought, though 
unsuccessful battle of Fontenoy. Innumerable bodies 
of militia were also raised throughout the country, to 
oppose the progress of the insurgents; and his Majesty, 
the better to carry on the war, was favoured with a 
loan of 700,0001., by the proprietors of two privateer ves- 
sels, which had recently taken upwards of that sum in 
specie from the French. 

To oppose forces thus leisurely collected, and in such 
quantities, Charles exerted himself at Edinburgh, for six 
weeks after his victory, to raise the clans which had not 
at first declared themselves, and to organize his little 
army as well as time and circumstances would allow. 


He despatched (September 24th) a messenger tothe Isle 
of Skye, to assure Sir Alexander Macdonald and the 
Laird of MacLeod, that, not inputing their inactivity to 
disaffection, he was ready to receive them and their pow- 
erful clans as the most favoured of his father’s loyal sub- 
jects. From Skye, this iessenger (Mr. Alexander Mac- 
Leod, advocate) was commissioned to go to Castle Dow- 
nie, the residence of the Lord Lovut, and to deliver the 
same message to that ancient, but incalculable adherent. 
The message met with no success at Skye, where Dun- 
can Forbes had been exerting himsclf to confirm the two 
recusant chiefs in their loyalty. But with Lovat, the 
charm of a reported victory had a different effect. On 
hearing of the affair of Preston, he is suid to have ex- 
claimed in a transport, that neither ancient nor modern 
times could furnish a parallel to so brilliant a victory. 
At once throwing off the mask which he had so long 
worn, he descended to the court-yard in front of his cas- 
tle, and, casting his hat upon the ground, drank in a 
bumper of wine, “Success to the White Rose,* and con- 
fusion to the White Horse and all its adherents!” He 
had previously been exerting himself to raise his clan, 
which he designed to put under the charge of his son, a 
youth of eighteen, then at the college of St. Andrews. 
He now resolved seriously and energetically to side with 
the prince, and, calling his son, commanded him to lead 
out the men. ‘The young man was very unwilling to do 
so, but could not resist the orders of so arbitrary a father. 
Lovat contrived that he himself should still appear loyal 
to government, and, in a letter to the Lord President, 
threw all the blame of the insurrection of the clan upon 
his son, whom he did not scruple to represent as the most 
headstrong and disobedient of children. Forbes knew 
his lordship too well to believe his assertions, and imme- 
diately proceeded to apprehend him. He was enabled to 
do so, by means of a body of independent loyal militia, 
which he had been employed for some time in raising, 
and with whom he eventually contrived to over-crow the 
Clan Fraser so entirely, that they durst not make an at- 
tempt to join the Chevalier. 

No two characters could present a greater contrast than 
those of Lord Lovat and the Lord President. The for- 
mer, ferocious, cunning, aud turbulent, was all that an 
ancient Feudal Baron could have been in wickedness ; 
the latter, gentle, candid, and unambitious, was the very 
beau ideal of a good citizen. Lovat had spent a long life 
in dark political intrigues, alternately siding with cach 
party of the state; Forbes had devoted himself, for thirty 
years, to the single and consistent object of advancing 
the pure principles of the revolution... The one was the 
worst of Jacobites, the other the best of whigs. 

Although the president was generally successful in 
his negotiations, he could not prevent a certain number 
of the clans from marching to join the prince’s standard. 
As he himself declares in one of his !etters, rebels stalk- 
ed out from familics for whose royalty he could have 
previously staked his life; and even his own nephew, to 
his great astonishment and mortification, one day assum- 
ed the white cockade and joined the insurgents. It 
would indeed appear, that he was in some cases egregi- 
ously deceived, and that, by a policy not less finespun 
than his own, many whom he considered his friends, had 
only assured him of their loyalty, in order to lull him 
into security, and that they might be able to circumvent 
him in their turn. 

Edinburgh was in the mean time expericncing some 
of the miseries appropriate toa civil war. For a few days 
after the battle of Gladsmuir, the communication between 
the city and castle continued open. The Highlanders 
kept guard at the weigh-housc, an old building situated 
in the centre of the street leading to the caetle, about 
three hundred yards from the fortress itself; and they at 
first allowed all kinds of provisions to pass, particularly 
for the usc of the officers. But the garrison soon begin- 
ning to annoy them with cohorns and cannon, orders 
were issued on the 29th of September, that no person 
should be permitted to pass. General Guest then sent a 
letter to the city, threatening to use his cannon against 
the stations of the Highland guards, unless they permit- 
ted a free communicativn. As that involved the safety 
of the town to a great cxtent, the inhabitants—for there 
were no magistrates—implored a respite for a single 
night, which was granted. They then waited upon 
Prince Charles, and showed him Gencral Guest’s letter. 
He immediately gave them an answer in writing, that 
they might show it to the governor, expressing his sur- 
prise at the barbarity of the officer who threatened to 





* The house of Stuart had assumed the white rose or 
cockade ; the white Horse is conspicuous in the arms of 
Brunswick. 
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bring distress upon the citizens, for not doing what was 
out of their power, and at the extravagance which de- 
manded his renunciation of all the advantages he possess- 
ed by the fortune of war. He concluded, by threatening 
to retaliate upon the garrison, in reprisals upon their es- 
tates, and also upon those of “all known abettors of the 
Gierman government.” Upon presenting this letter to 
Gencral Guest, and making earnest entreaty for a further 
respite, the citizens obtained a promise that no shots 
should be fired till his majesty’s pleasure should be 
known upon the subject, providing that the besicgers 
should, during that time, offer no annoyance to the gar- 
rison. 

This condition was broken next day by the levity of 
the Highlanders, who fired off their pieces, to frighten 
some people who were carrying provisions up the Castle- 
hill, The governor then considered himself justified in 
firing upon the guard. Charles, on learning what had 
taken place, published a proclamation, exhibiting all in- 
tercourse with the castle upon pain of death, and gave 
orders to strengthen the blockade, by posting additional 
guards at several places. The garrison retaliated for 
this measure, by firing at all the Highlanders they could 
see. On the 4th of October, they commenced a regular 
bombardment of the city. When it grew dark, the can- 
nonading ceased, and a party, sallying out, threw up a 
trench across the Castlehill, where they planted cannon, 
and fired balls and cartouch shot down the street. ‘They 
also set fire to one or two deserted houses at the head of 
the street, and, on the people running to extinguish it, 
destroyed some innocent lives. ‘The people, then dread- 
fully alarmed, began to busy themselves in transporting 
their aged and infirm friends to the country, along with 
their most valuable effects ; and the streets, on which the 
bullets were perpetually descending with terrific effect, 
were soon as completely deserted by day, as they usually 
were by night. In running down to Leith for shelter, a 
great party met the inhabitants of that town hurrying 
for the same purpose towards Edinburgh, because a Bri- 
tish ship, of war, lying off in the roads, and whose inter- 
course with the shore had been cut off by the High- 
landers, was firing into their streets with the same 
fatal effect. All was perplexity and dismay ; and the un- 
happy citizens stood still, wringing their hands, and exe- 
crating the cruel necessities of war. 

Gencra] Guest, who commanded in the castle at this 
momentous crisis, has been much lauded for the spirit 
with which he held out against the insurgents ; and as his 
monumental inscription of Westminster Abbey contains 
an eulogium upon him in reference to that passage of his 
life, it may be said, that the thanks of the country have 
been rendered to him for his good service. It is now to 
be for the first time disclosed, that the public gratitude 
has been misdirected in regard to General Guest. The 
person to whom in reality government was indebted for 
the preservation of the fortress, was General George Pres- 
ton of Valley-field, an ancient soldier of the King Wil- 
liam school, who had been recently superseded in the 
command of the garrison by Guest, but who had not re- 
tired from his post when the insurrection broke out. 
After the defeat of Preston, on the Highlanders return. 
ing in triumph and investing the castle, General Guest, 
who was not free of some suspicions of Jacobitism, call- 
ed a council of war, and urged that, as the fortress could 
not be held out, a capitulation should immediately be 
entered into. All the officers present assented to his pro- 
posal, except old General Preston, who, with the spirit 
of all the twenty campaigns he had served glowing in his 
bosomfisolemnly protested against the measure ; adding 
that, if it should be determined on, he would that night 
send off an express to London, to lay his commission at 
his majesty’s feet, as he would consider himself disgraced 
by holding it an hour longer. Guest remonstrated 
against the old general’s resolution, which was calculated 
to reflect so much dishonour upon the garrison; but thie 
veteran remained inflexible. When the governor at 
length found it impossible to move him, he asked if he 
would-take the responsibility upon himself, and command 
the garrison in his name; to which the general consent- 
ed. The government of the castle then devolved upon 
Preston, who immediately set about those active mea- 
sures, the result of which we have just described. ‘The 
venorable soldier, now eighty-six years of age, seventy of 
which ho had spent in the army, was so feeble that he 
could hardly walk. Nevertheless, his vigilance was in- 
cessant. Once every two hours, he eaused himself to be 
carried round the walls in his arm-chair, in order to visit 
the sentries. He also took care, whenever a party of 

Highlanders appeared within sight, to have a cannon 
loaded with grape-shot a at them. It is said 
that when Charles was informed of the annoyance thus 


given to his men, he sent a message to the new governor, 
to the effect that, if it was not discontinued, he would 
immediately give orders to burn Valleyfield house, the 
seat of his elder brother. ‘To this General Preston is 
said to have returned for answer, “ he (the Chevalier) was 
at liberty to do exactly as he pleased with Valleytield ; 
for Ais part, he was resolved to do his duty, so long as he 
had the honour of holding the commission of his Sover- 
eign. He only begged to add, that as soon as he receiv- 
ed intelligence of the destruction of his brother's house, 
he would give orders that Wemyss Castle should share 
the same fate.’ Wemyss Castle was the paternal seat of 
Lord Elcho, one of Charles’s principal adherents ; and as 
it overhung the coast of Fife, and was exposed to the fire 
of the government vessels lying in the Frith of Forth, 
there could be no doubt that General Preston was able to 
retaliate in the manner threatencd. Charles, theretore, 
saw fit to press his remonstrance no farther. 

The distress, indeed, which the blockade of the castle 

had brought upon the city, was now found to be so un- 
favourable to Charles’s cause, that he was obliged, for 
the sake of his reputation, to take it off. He did so by 
proclamation, on the evening of the day succceding its 
commencement. ‘The cannonade then ceased on the part 
of the castle, into which provisions were ever afterwards 
conveyed without molestation. 
The prisoners taken at Gladsmuir had meanwhile been 
sent to distant parts of the country—the officers to Perth, 
and the private men to Logicrait in Athole. Some ser- 
jeants, corporals, and private men, were prevailed upon 
to enlist in the victorious army ; but mest of them after- 
wards deserted. ‘The officers, who, besides their parole, 
had also taken an oath not to serve against the house 
of Stuart for a twelvemonth, held as little faith with 
their captors, many of them resuming their place in the 
king’s army as soon as opportunity permitted. ‘The 
wounded, being allowed to carry away their mutila- 
ted bodies as soon as they could, travelled into Eng- 
land, as beggars, showing their dreadful gashes wher- 
ever they went; by which means the curiosity of the 
English populace was at once gratified, and a salutary 
terror of the Highlanders spread throughout the country 
which they designed to invade. 

The real accessions of force which Prinee Charles re- 
ceived at Edinburgh, were, notwithstanding the counter- 
acting of Forbes, fully as considerable as his circum- 
stances could have led to expect. The first that joined 
him was Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of the Earl of Airley, 
who arrived in town on the 3d of October with a regi- 
ment of 600 men, most of whom were of his own name, 
and from the county of Forfar. Next day came Gordon 
of Glenbucket, with 400 men from the head of Aberdeen- 
shire, forming a regiment, of which he and his kinsmen 
were the officers. Lord Pitsligo arrived on the 9th, with 
a great body of gentlemen from the counties of Aberdeen 
and Banff, attended by their servants, all well armed and 
mounted ; as also a small body of infantry. ‘These val- 
uable recruits were from the northern part of the Low- 
lands of Scotland, where nonjurancy might be said to 
have its principal citadel, and where the Episcopalian 
and Roman Catholic forms of worship are still vigorously 
florescent. Various other gentlemen from the north, 
along with some inferior septs of Highland familics, join- 
ed the army before the end of October, when the whole 
amount was somewhat less than six thousand. 

The Chevalier, notwithstanding the success of Preston, 
found few adherents at Edinburgh, or in any part of the 
country south of the Forth. Eyen when he was in com- 
plete possession of the city, only about three hundred of 
the inhabitants, and those not the most respectable, did 
him the honour of assuming the white cockade. In fact, 
his enterprise was looked upon by the citizens as a thing 
quite foreign to their feelings and ordinary pursuits; it 
had the charm of romance, and the merit, perhaps, of ab- 
stract justice ; but was it for them to leave their profita- 
ble counters and snug firesides, in order to swagger away 
into England with arms in their hands, for the purpose 
of aeqairing military glory, and asserting the visionary 
claims of a hot-headed foreigner? It was easy to wish 
the young man well, and to form the resolution of sub- 
mitting tranquilly to his authority, should he succeed ; 
but, for thousands who had indifference enough to take 
that neutral ground, there was not perhaps one that had 
sufficient courage or enthusiastf to take a personal and 
active part in the cause. The great mass of people, hap- 
py in their own individual concerns and prospects, eon- 
tented themselves with repeating the common adage, 
“ Whoever’s king, I'll be subject.” 

Besides this description of supineness, the Chevalier 
had to contend with another feeling ofa different sort, 
but not less inimical to his purposes. ‘This was the stern 





——— = - a 
Presbyterian principle of dislike to his family, originat 
ing in the religious persecutions to which his ancestor 
had subjected a portion of the people of Scotland. It is 
true, that the most rigid sect of Presbyterians had, since 
the Revolu'ion, expressed a strong desire to coalesce with 
the Jacobites, with the hope, in case the house of Stuart 
were restored, to obtain what they called a covenanted 
king; and that a thousand of this sect had assembled in 
Dumfries-shire, at the first iniclligence of the insurrection, 
bearing arms and colours, aud supposed to contemplate a 
junction with the Chevalier. But these extravagant reli- 
gionists were now almost as violently distinct from the es- 
tablished church of Scotland, as ever they had been from 
those of England and Rome, and had long ceased to play 
the most prominent part in the national disputes about 
forms of worship, The established clergy, and the greater 
part of their congregations, were adverse to Charles upon 
considerations perfectly moderate, but at the same time 
well-grounded, and not casily to be shaken. 

Some instances have reached us which show the eff- 
cacy of these sentiments against Charles’s cause, and at 
the eame time prove the disinclination of war which an 
age of domestic peace and increasing caammerce had pro- 
duced in the Lowlands. When the Earl of Nilmarnoek 
exerted himself, in 1715, for the defence of government, 
he found not the sliehtest dithealty in raising a large 
regiment amony his tenants and dependents, all of whom 
were at once willing to attend their baronial master, and 
hearty in the cause for which he desired their services. 
But on the son of that earl coming to Kilmarnock in 1745, 
and requesting the inhabitants to arm themselves in be- 
halfof the house of Stuart, there was a very different re- 
sult. By this time, the people were making fortunes by 
the manufacture of night-caps, and had got different 
lights regarding feudal servitude; which, added to their 
prejudices against the pope, the devil, and the pretender, 
caused them fairly to rebel against their ancient baronial 
master. His lordshipyassembled them in the town-hall, 
and tried them first with entreaties, and then with 
threats; but not one man would consent to join his stand- 
ard. He then confined his Cemands to their arms; for, 
weavers as they were, they still retained the old muskets 
and rusty shabbles of their covenanting ancestors, and 
occasionally displayed them at bloodless wappinshaws. 
But this requisition they were equally prepared to resist; 
and one of them even had the hardihood to tell his lord- 
ship, that “if they presented him with their guns, it 
would be with the muzzle tillhim!” ‘The Earl of Kil- 
marnock, therefore, brought none but himself and his 
body-servants to the prince’s army. 

The Earl of Kellic was equally unsuccessful in his at- 
tempt to raise his dependents. ‘This eccentric nobleman 
is described in the Mercury, as going over to Fife, in or- 
der to raise a regiment for the prince’s service upon his 
estates in that well-affected dristrict. He never got 
above three men,—himself as colonel,—an old Fife laird 
for lieutenant-colonel, and a serving-man who had to re- 
present all the rest of the troop by his own single person ! 

This indeed, was but too common a case in the Low 
countries ; and the saying ofa cautious rustic, who was 
asked what side he was going to take in these troubles, 
may be mentioned as sufficiently indicating the senti- 
ments of almost the whole community regarding the 
measure of taking up arms. “For my part,” said the 
cool Scot, “ I'm clear for being on the same side wi’ the 
hangman. J'll stay till I sce what side he’s to tak, and 
then PH decide.” 

It is common to hear the Jacobites blamed, as the 
cavaliers had been in the preceding ecntury, for pot-val. 
our ; but the least reflection will show, that however true 
this charge may be, with regard to his English friends, it 
is very unreasonable so far as his Scottish adherents are 
concerned. ‘The Chevalier, in common with other per- 
sons in distress, had many friends who would have done 
any thing for him but injure their fortune. ‘They would 
speak in his favour, drink in his favour, write in his fa- 
vour, and even perhaps lend hima little money ; but they 
could not risk or sacrifice al/; nor could they be expect- 
ed. Many of them had ties much stronger and dearer 
than those of party ; the minds of many others were not 
of a warlike complexion ; and thousands who had for- 
merly regarded the restoration of the Stuarts as a desira- 
ble object, were now alarmed when they saw the hor- 
rors of a civil war before their eyes. The Highlanders, 
owing to the peculiar constitution of their society, found 
it easy, in the words of the song, to 


“ leave their bonnie Highland hills, 
Their wives and bairna sue dear, 
To draw the sword for Scotland's lord, 








The young Chevalier.” 
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Compelled by their chiefs, who had high expectations 
from the enterprise, they could not remain at home with 
honour; and they were at the same time attracted by 
the prospects of a campaign in the wealthy territory of 
the Sassenach. These circumstances and considerations 
certainly did not attend the free and enlightened Low- 
Janders ; none of whom found it possible so far to over- 
come their natural prudence, except those who had 
laboured under the intlucnce of strong political and re- 
ligious predilections, or who were in that condition when 
any change must bring profit and advantage. 

Even in cases where the adherent possessed a con- 
siderable fortune, a prudential plan was generally adopted, 
by which it was at least secured to the family. ‘Thus, 
when the proprietor himself went out, he made over the 
estate to his eldest son, who remained at home in pos- 
session; and, vice versa, when the father was averse to 
active partisanship, a son went out, along with all the 
forces, both in the way of men and money, which the 
house could contribute, assured that, although the youth 
should fall or be attainted, he had still brothers to inherit 
the patrimonial property for the behoof of the family. 
Some of the Jlighland chiefs themselves saw fit to 
adypt this policy. ‘The MacDonalds of Clanranald, 
and also those of Glengary, were led out by the sons of 
their respective chiets, At a subsequent period of the 
campaign, the wife of the chiet of the Maclntoshes raised 
the clan in behalf’ of Charles, while MacIntosh himselt 


government. 

It is, altogether, rather to be wondered at, that, fifty- 
seven years alter the expulsion of the house of Stuart, 
when the popular feeling of loyalty might be expected to 
have fairly setthed down in a new channel, so many 
honourable and prudent men should have been found to 
peril their lives in advocating its rights with the sword. 
The genoration which had transacted and witnessed the 
revolution was completely gone ; and Prince Charles was 
buta remote descendant of the party who suttered on that 
memorable occasion. Lf time alone could not extinguish 
his claims by prescription, as it does all others, the 
changes which had taken place upon the face of socicty, 
and upon the polity of the state, night at least be allowed 
to have done so. An attempt had already been made 
without success, and to the etfusion of much blood, in the 
suue unhappy cause; and heaven and man had long 
scemed to have united in allixing to it the fatality of dis- 
aster and sorrow, 

One powerful cause has been assigned in recent times 
for the support which Charles met with in 1745,—seltish- 
ness in his adherents. Memoirs and papers lately 
brought to light, display the interested diplomacy of both 
parties, and are accepted by a portion of the public as 
completely subversive of the theory of romance which 
has gradually been reared above the simple history of 
this insurrection. ‘This is by no means a liberal view of 
this portion of our history, From the nature of the 
human heart, selfish motives will mix with the purest 
and most gencrous of our emotions; and to suppose the 
Jacobites superior to such considerations, would be to 
believe them something more than mortal. After all, 
the chiel’ insurgents only stipulated for prospective ad- 
vantages,—for rewards which they were to win by their 
swords, and at the risks of their lives ond fortunes. Such 
they would assuredly have merited, in case the enter- 
prise had succeeded, ‘To deny that they would not, is 


just as unreasonable as to say that the soldiers of the 


king’s army were unworthy of' their ordinary pay. ‘They 
stood well cnough as they were, without Charles; and 
they only proposed to better their condition, and at the 
same time gratify the wishes of thejr hearts, by endea- 
vouring to redress Ais injuries, 


‘Take it as it may, this cannot be considered the chief 


or even the secondary motive for insurrection, Jacobit- 
ism was a generous sentiment, arising from a natural 
love of abstract justice, and nourished by the disposition, 
equally natural, to befriend the oppressed and unfor- 
tunate. ‘The London mob, at the revolution, however 
convinced of the impropricty of James’s measures in the 
days of his power, could not behold him brought back 
from Rochester, a fallen and captive monarch, without 
tears and acclamations. No more could that part of the 
Scottish nation, which remained unattached to govern- 
ment and in possession of their ancient prejudices,— 
whose minds were sysceptible of the more generous im- 
pressions, and who could stil] stand up for a friend 
“though his back were at the wa’ ”—see the youthful 
and gallant Charles soliciting their friendshjp in the way 
he did, without at once bestowing it. Instead of allowing 
the Jacobites to have been influenced by consideratjons of 
interest, it may rather be said that they were perhaps the 


only part of the nation over whom such things had no 
power. ‘They sacrificed fortune, and favour, and all that 
men hold dear on earth, for the sake of a mere emotion 
of their feelings, for the associations of the times that 
were past, or at least for principle which they believed to 
be right; whilst the Whigs alone were the men with 
whoin the suggestions of prudence and expediency had 
any weight, who could reasonably hope for advan- 
tage, national or individual, from the issue of the con- 
test. It is true that many persons must have been de- 
luded by the hope of place and wealth, and also that 
there were many men of broken fortunes, who entered 
into it from mere recklessness, or because they had no 
considerations of interest to prevent them. Yet, when 
we think of the many honourable gentlemen who joined 
the Chevalier’s banner on no other account but because 
they considered him the rightful heir of the throne— 
when we think upon the many high spirited youths who 
rushed to it with the hope of military glory and lady’s love 
—when we consider that the great mass acted upon prin- 
ciples of ancient honour, and from a feeling of the most 
noble and generous syimpathy—and, more than all, when 
we recall the innumerable legends, displaying in such 
splendid style the disinterested and devoted loyalty of the 


‘lactors, we cannot help characterising the whole affair, as 


public sentiment seems to have already characterised it, 
as a transaction unprecedentedly chivalrous, and which 


‘!did honour to the nation. 
served as an officer in a militia raised for the defence of 


— — 
CUAPTER XIX. 
INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

Wien first my brave Johnnie lad came to the town, 
He had a blue bonnet that wanted the crown; 
But now be has gotten a hat and a feather— 
Hey, Jolie lad, cock up your beaver ! 
Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush, 
We'll over the Border and gi’e them a brash: 
There's somebody there we'll teach better behaviour, 
Hey, brave Johunie lad, cock up yout beaver. 
Jacobite Song. 

When Charles had spent six weeks at Edinburgh, 
without obtaining a third of the accessions which he ex- 
pected, and when all hope of more seemed at rest for the 
present, he resolved, with the consent of his council, to 
prosecute the march to London, though his force was 
still iniserably inadequate to the object, and the whole 
English nation was by this time serried in arms to op- 
pose him. He had procured several shiploads of arms 
and ammunition, along with some money and a few 
officers of experience, from France; and he still enter- 
tained hopes of a descent being made from the same 
quarter, upon some part of the English coast. He had 
great reliance upon the cavalier gentry of England, who 
had recently sent him assurances of their support in case 


‘}he marched to London ; and he placed the greatest con- 
‘fidence in the energies and hardihood of his present 


force. Upon these grounds the greater part of his council 
concurred with him in advising an immediate march, 
and some even went the length of trusting entirely to the 
troops which had already achieved so great a victory. 
But there was a strong minority who pleaded that he 
should remain and fortify himself where he was, holding 
out Scotland against England, and who only consented 
to an invasion of the latter country with the greatest re- 
luctance. 

‘Towards the end of October, orders were given to call 
in all the various parties which had been posted at dif- 
ierent parts of the country, and the Chevalier had a grand 
review of his whole united force upon the beach betwixt 


Leith and Musselburgh, now known by the name of] 


Portobello Sans, where, by a somewhat remarkable 
coineidence, George LV, attended a similar ceremony in 
1822, 
During the last half of October the army had not lain 
at Duddingston, but in more comfortable lodgings within 
and around the city. Qn the 26th, the main body left 


Edinburgh, and pitched a camp a little to the west of 


Inveresk church, where they had a battery pointing to 
the southwest. At a still later period of the month, they 
removed to a strong situation aboye Dalkeith, haying that 
town on their left, the South Eske in front, the North 
Eske in rear, and an opening on the right towards Polton. 

At six o’clock in the evening of Thursday, the 3lst of 
October, Prince Charles finally left the palace and capital 
of his paternal kingdom, and, accompanied by his life 
guards, rode to Pinkie house, Having slept there that 
night, he rode next day at noon to Dalkeith, where 
he gave orders for the march of his army. In order to 
deceive Marshal Wade as to the point in which he de- 
signed to invade England, he had previously sent orders 





for quarters to al] the towns upon the road to Berwick, 


4 





and despatched little detachments ef his men in various 
other directions. But he now determined his march 
towards the western border, at once with the view of 
eluding the army at Newcastle, and that he might gather 
the troops which he expected to come to his standard in 
that well affected part of the kingdom. He now also 
appointed his principal ofticers—the Duke of Perth to be 
general, Lord George Murray lieutenant general, Lord 
Elcho colonel of the life guards, the Earl of Kilmarnock 
colonel of the Hussars, and Lord Pitsligo colonel of the 
Angus horse. : 

Though the invasion of England was a desperate 
measure, the army was now in the best possible con- 
dition, and provided with all the conveniences which could 
attend a deliberate campaign. ‘The men were fresh by 
their long rest at Edinburgh, well clothed and well ap- 
pointed ; they carried with them provisions for four days ; 
and their baggage was promptly transported, by about 
an hundred and fifty waius, and as many sumpter horses, 
carrying large baskets across their backs, 

At the commencement of this singular march, the in- 
surgents amounted in gross numbers to six thousand, 
five hundred of whom were cavalry, and three thousand 
Highlanders. Thirteen regiments, many of them very 
small, were composed of the Highland clans ; five regi- 
ments, generally more numerous, of Lowlanders; and 
besides the two troops of horse guards, who wore a 
uniform already described, ane commanded by Lords 
Elcho and Balimerino, there were bodies of horse under 
the orders of Kilmarnock and Pitsligo, the first coarsely 
dressed and indifferently armed, and the last clothed in 
the ordinary fashion of country gentlemen, each armed 
with such weapons as he pleased to carry, or could most 
readily command. A small body of the lighter horse 
was sclected to scour the country for intelligence, and 
to act as the anlenn@ or feelers of the marching army. , 

The different regiments were commanded by their 
chiefs, and generally officered by their kinsmen of that 
dignitary, according to their propinquity. Each regi- 
ment had two captains, two lieutenants, and two ensigns. 
To adjust the claims of various persons of these ranks, 
the Chevalier is said to have generally found as difficult 
a task, as if the object contended for had been a real 
commission from a real government, and not a temporary 
place in an insurgent band, which ran the risk of utter 
demolition every day. The front rank of the regiments 
was filled by men of good birth, who in the Highlands, 
however poor in fortuue, are constantly styled gentlemen, 
and who had, for pay, one shilling a day ; while that of 
the ordinary men was only sixpence. The pay of the 
captains was half a crown, of the lieutenants two shil- 
lings, of the ensigns one shilling and sixpence. The 
gentlemen of the front rank were each completely armed, 
in the fashion of the Highlanders, with a musket, a 
broadsword, a pair of pistols, silver handled or otherwise, 
a dirk at the belt, to which were also attached a knife 
and fork ; the leit arm sustained a round target made of 
wood and leather and studded with nails; and some 
who chose to be armed with extraordinary care, besides 
the dagger at the belt, carried a smaller one stuck into 
the garter of the right leg, which they could use in cer- 
tain situations, when the other was beyond their reach. 
The undistinguished warriors of the rear ranks, were in 
general armed in a much inferior manner, many of them 
wanting targets.. 

On the evening of Friday, the lst of November, a con- 
siderable portion of the army, under the command of the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, took the road for Peebles, in- 
tending to proceed to Carlisle by Moffat. The refhainder 
left Dalkeith on the 3d, headed by the prince, on foot, 
with his target over his shoulder. He had previously 
lodged two nights in the palace of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
This party took a route more directly south, affecting a 
design of meeting and fighting Marshal Wade at New- 
castle. Charles arrived, with the head of his divisioy, on 
the evening of the first day's march, at Lauder, where 
he took up his quarters in Thirlstane castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. Next day, on account of a false 
report that there was a strong body of dragoons advan- 
cing in this direction to meet him, he fell back upon 
Channelkirk, in order to bring up the rear of his troops, 
who had lingered there during the night. He marched 
that day (the 4th) to Kelso, walking all the way on foot, 
in order to encourage the men. A third party assumed a 
middle course, by Galashiels, Selkirk, Hawick, and 
Mosspaul, 

The western division, which marehed by Peebles, and 
which had charge of the cannon and most of the bag- 
gage, arrived at that sequestered little town on the 
evening of Saturday the 2d of November, The sun was 
setting, as the first lines deyolved from the hills which 
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environ the place on every side, and, throwing back a 
thousand threatening glances from the arms of the 
moving band, caused inexpressible alarm among the 
peaceful townsmen, who had only heard enough about 
the insurrection and its agents to make then fear the 
worst from such a visit. “ There’s the Hielantmen! 
there’s the Hiclantmen !” burst from every mouth, and 
was communicated like wildfire through the town; while 
the careful merchant took another look of the cellar in 
which he had concealed his goods, and the anxious 
mother clasped her infant more closely to her beating 
bosom. The consternatien which prevailed was not 


land, Charles is said to have sat an hour and a halt on 
horseback that day, before he could prevail upon the men 
to go forward. They at last left the town, crossed the 
Tweed, and took the road towards Jedburgh. 

The prince lodged this night in a house near the cen- 
tre of the town of Jedburgh, which is, or was lately, oc- 
cupied as the Nag’s Head Inn. The march of that day 
had been only ten miles; but, as he had now to travers« 
a considerable tract of waste country, affording no pros- 
pect of quarters for his troops, it was necessary to resolve 
upon a much longer stretch for that which ensued. Set- 
ting out early in the morning, and crossing the high 


soothed by one of the dreaded band shooting a dog which 


grounds to the south-west of Jedburgh, he led his men 


happened to cross a ficld near him, as he was entering | up Rule water, famed of old for its hardy warriors, and 


the town. 


over the Knot o’ the Gate into Liddisdale, equally noted 


Contrary to expectation, the mountaineers neither at-|in former times for its predatory bands, as in more re- 


tempted to cut the throats nor to violate the property of 


the inhabitants. They let it be known, wherever they 
went, that they required certain acts of obedience on the 
part of the people ; and that if these were not willingly 
rendered, they had the will, as they possessed the power, 
of using force. 


cess, on pain of military execution; and little parties of 


individuals, calling upon various householders within and 
without the town, requested such supplies of provisions 
as could properly be spared, with the simple alternative 
of having their houses ransacked and indiscriminately 
plundered. But scarcely any incivility was ever shown 
in the outset. A farmer in the neighbourhood of the 
town, the great grandfather of the auther of this narrative, 
having displayed a discreet desire to accommodate them, 
by killing two pet lambs, and causing his wife and ser- 
vants to bake oat meal cakes for them all the ensuing 
Sunday, was treated with great politeness, and had his 
poultry and cattle scrupulously spared. 

The people, in general hospitable from habit, were not 
perhaps so much grieved by the exactions thus made 
upon their winter stores of provisions, as they were 
scandalised by the necessity to which many of them 
were subjected, of working on the Sabbath day. ‘They 
grudged the contents of their kirns less than the labour 
of kirning, and would far rather have given away the 
girdle, along with the bannocks, than seen it heated at such 
an unseasonable time. A joiner, who was compelled on 
that blessed day to fashion ramrods for a few muskets, 
which, strange to say, wanted these conveniences, would 
almost have as soon had the said muskets turned upon 
his own person, and a ball from each sent through his 
body ; and the miller, whom they rigorously obliged to 
work all day long, would have willingly abjured, from 
that time forth, all right to break the eight command. 
ment, could such a dire measure have spared him, for 
one day, the direr necessity of smashing the fourth. 

This party of the insurgents, after spending a day or 
two at Peebles, went up Tweedsmuir to Moffat, carrying 
with them a horse belonging to a neighbouring farmer, 
who, after following them all the way to Carlisle, in the 
vain hope of having the animal restored, was there im- 
prisoned for several weeks, on account of his annoying 
petitions for redress. ‘Throughout the whole campaign, 
the insurgents were necessarily very solicitous about 
horses and cattle ; and the people whose lands they were 
approaching invariably made a point of conveying away 
their bestial to some remote and sequestered place, so as 
to be cither out of the probable line of march, or alto- 
gether conccaled from view and inquiry. But this un- 
fortunate farmer had neglected the precautions of his 
neighbours, and his horse was of course appropriated as 
fair preyAThe Peebles party had directed their route 
down Annandale, and entered England near Langtown. 

Charles remained at Kelso from the Monday when he 
arrived, till Wednesday, preserving the further direction 
of his march a profound secret. In order the better to 
perplex the army which awaited him at Newcastle, he 
sent orders to Wooler, a town upon the road to that city, 
commanding the preparation of quarters for his whole 
army. On Wednesday morning, however, he suddenly 
gave out orders for a march towards the opposite ex- 
tremity of the Border. 

During his brief residence at Kelso, he sent a party of 
about thirty men down the T'weed, to the place, not far 
distant, where that river becomes the boundary of the two 
kingdoms, with orders there to cross the water, and to 
proclaim his father upon English ground. ‘The party 
after doing so, immediately returned to Kelso. 

The column which Charles thus led in person, consist- 
ed chiefly of the Camerons and MacDonalds, who were 
considered the flower of his army, but who were not at 
this time the most willing or enthusiastic in his service. 
On account, probably, of their leaders having been of that 
party in the council which opposed the march into Eng- 


cent times for its primitive yeomen and romantic min- 
strelsy. After a march of at least twenty-five miles, 
through a land abounding more in poetical associations 
than in substantial provan/, Charles slept that night at 
Haggiehaugh, upon Liddel water, his men lodging upon 


The leader demanded payment of the} the cold ground, or in the houses, barns, and byres of the 


neighbouring peasantry. Before going to rest, he pur- 
chased a small flock of sheep for provisions to his men, 
and had a person sent for to kill and dress them. Charles 
Scott, a neighbouring farmer, more commonly called in 
the fashion of that country Charlie vo’ Kirnton, was the 
man employed for this purpose. He was up all night 
killing sheep; and the prince next morning gave him 
half'a guinea for his trouble. Two Highlanders, who had 
observed Charlie receive this guerdon, followad him as 
he was going home, and, clapping their pistols to his 
breast, demanded an instant surrender of “ta haut kee- 
nie;” a command which the yeoman was obliged to obey 
for fear of the pistols, though his strength and resolution, 
celebrated to this day as far surpassing those of modern 
men, would have enabled him to det double the number 
of assailants unprovided with those incalculable weapons. 
Next day, Friday the 8th of November, Charles pro- 
ceeded down Liddel water; and the middle column, which 
had marched by Selkirk, Hawick, and down Ewesdale, 
came up to him at Grit-mill Green, upon the banks of 
the Esk, four miles below Langholm. He entered Eng- 
land that evening, and took up his quarters at a place 
called Reddings in Cumberland. On the succeeding day, 
he was joined by the western column, who brought with 
them the unpleasant news that they had lost thirty carts 
of the baggage, in consequence of a surprise by the coun- 
try people at Lockerby. 

During this march, the Highland army lost a great 
portion of its numbers by desertion. ‘he eastern column, 
led by Charles himself, suffered most from this cause ; 
the disinclination to a southward march prevailing chiefly 
among the Camerons and MacDonalds. ‘The Lanarkshire 
and Stirlingshire roads are described as having for some 
days absolutely swarmed with the men who thus aban- 
doned the standard; and great quantities of arms were 
found lying in the fields adjacent to the line of march, 
which the deserters had flung away, to facilitate their 








try which intervenes betwixt the two cities. Leaving a 
smal] portion of his army to annoy Carlisle, he reached 
Warwick Castle at ten o'clock im the forenoon of the 11th, 
and quartered next night at Brampton and the adjacent 
villages. He then learned that the information regarding 
Wade was false, and sent back the Duke of Perth, with 
several regiments of foot, and some troops of horse, to 
prosecute the siege of Cartisle with all possible vigour. 
Having prepared a quantity of ladders, fascines, and 
carriages, out of the wood in Corby and Warwick Parks, 
the besieging party reappeared in full force before the 
city, on the afternoon of the 13th, and broke ground for 


Perth and Marquis of Tullibardine working in the trench- 
es, without their coats, in order to encourage the troops. 
The garrison of the city kept up a continual firing during 


Next 


these operations, but without doing much harm. 
appearance of the 


day, intimidated by the formidabl 
enemy’s works, and fatigued almost beyond their natural 
strength by several nights of ceaseless watching, they 
felt disposed to resign the city; and accordingly, on the 
first motion of the besicgers towards an assault, a white 
flag was displayed from the walls, and terms requested 
for the surrender of the town. <A cessation of hostilities 
being then agreed upon, an express was sent to the prince 
at Brampton; but his reyal highness, remembering the 
exainple of Edinburgh, would assign no terms for the city, 
unless the castle were included. ‘This being reported to 
the garrison, Colonel Durand, the commander of that 
fortress, consented to surrender his charge along with 
the city. The gates of Carlisle were then thrown open, 
and many a brave man passed with a rejoicing heart be- 
neath the arches over which his head was hereafter to be 
stationed in dismal sentinelship. ‘The Duke of Perth, on 
receiving the submission of the garrison, shook them by 
the hands, told them they were brave fellows, and asked 
them to enlist In his service. He secured all the arms of 
the militia and garrison, besides about a thousand stand 
in the castle, with two hundred good horses; and, over 
and above all these avquisitions, a vast quantity of valu- 
ables, which had been deposited there tor sale ty by the 
neighbouring gentry. 

The capture of Carlisle gave additional reputation to 
the prince’s arms, and knelled a still more dreadful note 
of alarm into the astounded ear of government. Hitherto, 
the insurgents had not met with a single instance of bad 
success, but had overpowered every opposition presented 
to them, not so much apparently through numerical foree, 
as by individual courage, and a fatality which seemed to 
work in their tavour. At eve ry successive triumph, they 
themselves were inspired with a higher and higher con- 
fidence in their own vigour; and the nation at large be- 
came more and more persuaded that there was nothing 
impossible to them. ‘They seemed to have now nothing 
to do but to get to London, in order to accomplish their 





object. 

But at this period of their career, fortune seemed at 
length inclined to desert the side which she had espoused. 
Dissentions began to distract the councils of Charles, and 





progress towards the north. 

On the 9th of November, Charles, having concentrated 
his forces, approached Carlisle, the capital of Cumberland, 
a city which could once boast of being the bulwark of 
England against the Scots in this direction, but whose 
fortifications were now at once antiquated and impertect. 
Less pains had been taken on the present occasion to for- 
tify the cities in the west of England, than those upon 
the east; and, while Newcastle and Hull had been for 
many weeks prepared to resist the insurgents, Carlisle 
was invested only four or five days after having first ap- 
prehended the possibility of an attack. It was protected 
by an ancient castle, in which there was a company of 
invalids; and the city itself was surrounded by an old and 
somewhat dilapidated wall, manned on the present ocea- 
sion by the citizens, assisted by a considerable body of 
militia which had been recently raised in the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

On the 9th, a party of the prince’s hussars appeared on 
Stanwix Bank, and leisurely began to survey the city 
through glasses; but a few shots being fired at them from 
the walls, they were obliged to retire. Next day the in- 
surgent army, having passed the river Eden by several 
fords, invested the city on all sides ;+and the prince sent 
a letter to the mayor, requiring him to surrender peace- 
ably, in order to spare the effusion of blood, which must 
be the inevitable consequence of a refusal. ‘The mayor 


the insane jealousies of his adherents, to dissipate and 
weaken the force which had till now been powerfully 
concentrated upon one particular point. Lord George 
Murray, envious of the prominent part which the Duke 
of Perth had taken in the siege and capitulation of Car- 
lisle, waited upon the prince, and resigned his commis- 
sion, acquainting Charles that he would serve henceforth 
as a volunteer. Perth, informed of this, waited upon 
Charles in his turn, and resigned his commission, saying 
that he would serve at the head of his own regiment. 
Charles accepted the last resignation, and soon after ap- 
pointed Lord George Murray sole Lieutenant-General, an 
office which Lord George saw fit to accept, and which he 
was certainly calculated by military experience and ta- 
lents to fill with better effect than his youthful rival. 

On the day after the reduction of Carlisle, Marshal 
Wade commenced a march from Neweastle; but, hearing 
of the success of the insurgents, and being unable to 
cross the country on account of a great fall of snow, his 
excellency found it necessary to return to that city on 
the 22d, leaving the Chevalier at liberty to prosecute his 
march towards London. 

But more effectual means were now taken by the king 
to suppress what was generally styled “the unnatural 
rebellion.” Before the Scottish army set foot on English 
ground, the mass of the British troops had landed at 
London from Flanders; and, while the prince was resid- 





only answered by a discharge of cannon at the besiegers. 
£ g 





ing in Carlisle, an army of 10,000 troops, chiefly veteran 


Intelligence soon after reaching the prince, that Marshal}and experienced, was rendezvoused in Staffordshire, to 
Wade was marching from Neweastle to relieve Carlisle, | oppose him. 
he judged it proper to advance against that general, in}that he should either elude or vanquish so vigilant and 
order to engage the royal army in the mountainous eoun- {so strong a force; and eyen the Highlanders themselves, 


It seemed to the nation seareely possible 


a battery within forty fathoms of the walls—the Duke of 
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with all their valour, real and adventitious, had little 
hope of doing so. Jn order, moreover, that the fate of 
the empire should not be perilled on such a chance, 
another army was raised for the protection of London, 
which the king was resolved to command in person. 
Charles himself was not intimidated by these magnifi- 
cent preparations, which he trust d to overcome by the 
vigour of his measures, and by the assistance which he 
expected in England. But the greater part of his coun- 
cil viewed the king’s procecdings with dismay, and, not 
trusting to the supplics which their leader expected, ad- 
vocated an iimediate retreat into Scotland. 

At a council of war held a few days after the surrender 
of Carlisle, various inovements were proposed and taken 
under consideration. It was proposed to march to New- 
castle, and bring Wade's army to an action. It was 
proposed to march directly to London, by the Lancashire 
road, at the hazard of encountering the superior force 
under General Ligonier. A third proposal urged an im- 
mediate retreat to Scotland, as there seemed no appear- 
ance of either a French invasion or an English insurrec- 
tion. Charles declared his adherence to the resolution 
taken at Edinburgh, ef marching to London at all hazards, 
and desired Lord George Murray to give his opinion of 
the various proposals. Lord George spoke at some length, 
compared the advantages and disadvantages of each of! 
the proposals, and concluded that, if his royal highness 
chose to make a trial of what could be done by a march 
to the southward, he was persuaded that his army, small 
as it was, would follow him. Charles instantly decided 
for the march. 

Lord George Murray, who advocated this strong mea- 
sure, was a man of almost chivalrous courage. Robust 
and brave, with as much of military knowledge and ta- 
lent as fitted him to command this extraordinary host, 
he possessed the complete confidence of the Highlanders, 
60 as to have been able to make them do whatever he 
pleased. Ever the foremost man in all their headlong 
charges, his usual speech to them was, that he did not 
ask them to go forward, but only to follow him. He slept 
little, and was perpetually engaged in calculations for the 
service and direction of the army. Even before the re- 
signation of the Duke of Perth as Lieutenant-Gencral, he 
had enjoyed almost the sole power of managing the army; 
and, throughout the rest of the campaign, his power was 
as arbitrary as it was well employed. ‘There were few 
other persons in the army sutliciently versed in military 
affairs to be capable of even advising him; for Charles 
and the Duke of Perth, though both full of ardent courage, 
neither possessed, nor affected to possess, abilities or ex- 
perience for such a purpose, and the rest of the leaders 
were acknowledgedly deficient in every quality as sol- 
diers, except those of dauntless intrepidity, and the ut- 
most affection to the cause. 

Before marching from Carlisle, Charles sent Mac- 
Laughlan of MacLaughlan back to Scotland, with a letter 
to Lord Strathallan, whom he had left at Perth command- 
er-in-chief of his forces in Scotland, ordering him to 
march with all his troops after the army into England. 
The forces lying at Perth now amounted to a considerable 
number, and were afterwards increased by a numerous 
body of recruits which Lord Lewis Gordon raised in 
Aberdeenshire. But Lord Strathallan did not find it con- 
venient to obey his prince’s order with the necessary 
promptitude, and only joined his standard at a period 
when his assistance was of less moment than it might 
now have been. 

The army, on being mustered at Carlisle, was found 
to amount to about 4500, having decreased a thousand 
upon the march from Edinburgh. Yet Charles. still 
hoped to augment it by the help of the English Jacobites; 
or what he might eventually want in foree, when matters 
came to the push, he blindly trusted to make up in for- 
tune. Leaving a small garrison in Carlisle, he sent for- 
ward his cavalry to Penrith upon the 20th of November, 
and next day followed in person at the head of the infan- 
try—a march of eighteen miles. 

On the 22d, the cavalry proceeded to Kendal, and the 
infantry, resting a day at Penrith, moved forward to join 
them next day. On the 24th, the cavalry passed the night 
at Lancaster, whilst the infantry rested at Kendal; and, 
on the 25th, the cavalry advanced to Preston, and the in- 
fantry passed the night at Lancaster. The whole army 
spent the 27th at Preston, where the prince again exerted 
himself to cheer the Highland chiefs with hopes of assist- 
ance from his English friends. To encourage them to 
proceed, he continued his former practice of walking be- 
side his men, though he was now in “a country of post- 
chaises,” and might easily have commanded all the luxu- 
ries of travelling. He was naturally athletic and active; 
but it ia certain that he strained lis bodily powers beyond 
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their proper pitch, in performing this strange point of 
generalship. In marching over the desolate tract betwixt 
Penrith and Shap, he was so overcome by fatigue and 
want of sleep, that he was obliged to take hold of one of 
the clan Ogitvie by the shoulder-belt, to keep himself 
from falling; and he walked thus for several miles Aalf 
asleep. 

‘Though the west of England was generally supposed 
to be well-affected to the exiled family, Charles neither 
procured a single recruit upon his march, nor found the 
proclamation of his father at the market-towns received 
with any symptom of joy. The Jacobite English expect- 
ed their political Messiah to come in all the pomp of a 
real king, and not as the pedestrian and way-worn leader 
of a half-savage and innumerous band. ‘They had suffi- 
cient affection for his cause, but they required to be pretty 
sure of his ultimate success before risking the pains of 
treason. Accordingly, when Charles now called upon 
them to fulfil the promises they had made so often to his 
father, they to a man feigned excuses for non-appearance, 
and calmly left him to work out his own fate. The com- 
mon people, previously alarmed by the reported ferocity 
of the Highlanders, looked upon them as they passed as 
a banditti, with whose object they were but inperfectly 
acquainted; and no more thought of joining their “ tar- 
taned array,” than they would have thought of going 
upon the highway, or entering a pirate-ship, with the 
danger of being seized and hanged every hour. It is an 
attested fact, that many of them went the length of be- 
lieving the Highlanders to be cannibals, and that the wo- 
men generally prepared for the approach of the army, by 
seercting their children.* 

While most regarded the Highlanders with painful 
alarm, and others merely gazed upon them with stupid 
wonder, the whole body of the people, both citizens and 
rustics, were exasperated against them on account of the 
burden which they brought upon them for food and 
lodging. In Scotland, where hospitality was a virtue in 
daily exercise, the free quarters required by the troops 
formed a trifling grievance, lightened in no consider- 
able degree by greater affinity of manners between land- 
lord and guest, and perhaps by the affection of the former 
to the cause of his lodgers. But the selfish southron 
could sce nothing but disgust, and express nothing but 
indignation, at having his domestic comfort invaded by 
a troop of persons whose manners were repugnant to him, 
and who so seriously injured his fortune. Except at 
Liverpool, however, and at Chester, no attempts were 
seriously made to resist the “ wild petticoat men,” as the 
English people were pleased to term the insurgents, 
though they might have easily raésed a militia of twenty 
times their number, and in much smaller parties could 
have easily impeded, if not altogether interrupted their 
precipitate and irregular march. 

The English people were equally astonished at the 
temperance and endurance of fatigue displayed on this 
occasion by the hardy Scots. Accustomed in their se- 
dentary modes of life to the best of cheer, and to a thou- 
sand comforts, they could not sufficiently wonder at a 
body of human beings, who every day began their pain- 
ful journey before day-break, with no provisions but what 
they carried in the shape of oat-meal, in a long bag by 
their sides, and which they never cooked, but merely 
mixed before eating with a canteen full of cold water ; 
trusting for any variety in this wretched cheer to the ac- 
cident of a bullock killed for their use, or to the hard- 
dealt hospitality of their landlords at night. They were 
amazed to find that men could, upon this fare, walk from 
twenty to thirty miles in a winter day, exposed to the 
bitterest cold and the most tempestuous weather, with 
what appeared to them imperfect clothing, or rather rags; 
and that, though generally housed some hours after sun- 





* “'The terror of the English was truly inconceivable, 
and in many cases they seemed bereft of their senses. 
One evening, as Mr. Cameron of Lochiel entered the 
lodgings assigned to him, his landlady, an old woman, 
threw herself at his feet, and, with uplifted hands, and 
tears in her eyes, supplicated him to take her life, but to 
spare her two little children. He asked her if she was 
in her senses, and told her to explain herself; when she 
answered, that every body said the Highlanders ate child- 
ren, and made them their common food. Mr. Cameron 
having assured her that they would not injure either her 
or her little children, or any person whatever, she looked 
at him for some moments with an air of surprise, and 
then opened a press, calling out with a loud voice, ‘Come 
out, children, the gentleman will not eat you.’ The child- 
ren immediately left the press, where she had concealed 
them, and threw themselves at his feet.”—Johnstone’s 
Memvirs. 





set, they invariably rose very early to prosecute their 
march, taking advantage of the moonlight, which then 
shone in the mornings before day-break. ‘The English 
churls, wrapped up in their own selfish notions, could torm 
no idea of*the enthusiasm which animated the common 
mind of this hardy little band, making them endure the 
greatest personal suficrings, and brave the greatest dan- 
gers in the cause, promising themselves no obvious ad- 
vantage, but which they supported,sbccause they thought 
it just, and loved because it was national and romantic. 

After one day’s rest at Preston, the Highland army 
marched on the 28th to Wigan, and on the 29th to Man- 
chester; thus inclining towards the centre of England, 
and for the first time decidedly quitting the west coast. 
The prince had procured a few recruits at Preston, and 
been farther gratified by the acclamations and ringing of 
bells, which there, for the first time in England, attended 
his proclamations. But at Manchester, he was grected 
with a still more vivid gleam of transient encouragement. 
One Dickson, a serjeant enlisted from the prisoners 
taken at Preston, with a boldness which almost surpasses 
belief, having got a day’s march ahead of the army, en- 
tered Manchester on the morning of the 29th, with his 
inistress and a drummer, and immediately began to beatup 
for recruits. The populace at first did not interrupt him, 
conceiving the whole army to be near the town; but as 
soon as they knew that it would not arrive till the even- 
ing, they surrounded him in a tumultuous manner, with 
the intention of taking him prisoner, dead or alive. 
Dickson presented his blunderbuss, which was charged 
with slugs, threatening to blow out the brains of those 
who first dared to lay hands on himself or the two who 
accompanied him, and, by turning round continually, 
facing in all directions, and behaving like a lion, he soon 
enlarged the circle which a crowd of people had formed 
around him. Having continued for some time to ma- 
neuvre in this way, those of the inhabitants of Manches- 
ter who were attached to the house of Stuart, took arms, 
and flew to the assistance of Dickson, to rescue him from 
the fury of the mob; so that he had soon five or six 
hundred men to aid him, who dispersed the crowd in a 
very short time. Dickson now triumphed in his turn, 
and putting himself at the head of his followers, proudly 
paraded undisturbed the whole day, with his drummer, 
enlisting all who offered themselves. ‘That evening, on 
presenting a hundred and eighty recruits to the High- 
land army, it was found that his whole expenses did not 
exceed three guineas. ‘This adventure gave rise to many 
a joke, at the expense of the town of Manchester, from 
the circumstance of its having been taken, with all its 
thirty thousand inhabitants, by a serjeant, a drummer, 
and a girl. The circumstance may serve to show tho 
individual enterprise and courage of the Scottish army, 
and the general terror with which the English were 
seized. 

Prince Charles entered Manchester, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, walking in the midst of a select body of 
the clans; his dress a light tartan plaid, belted with a 
blue sash, a grey wig, and the blue velvet bonnet which 
seems to have been his covering throughout the whole 
campaign, now adorned in the centre of the top witha 
white rose, to distinguish him from his officers, all of 
whom wore their cockades on one side. By order of the 
Highland army, an illumination was made this evening, 
and a proclamation issued, that all persons in possession 
of public money should render it for their use. It was 
now expected that they would march into Wales, and all 
the bridges over the Mersey in that direction had been 
broken down to retard their motions. But th@p next day 
directed their march towards a fordable part of the river 
on the road to London, marching in two columns, one 
towards Stockport, the other towards Knottesford. Near 
Stockport, the prince passed the river, with the water up 
to his middle. The horse and artillery passed with the 
other detachment at Knottesford, where a sort of bridge 
was made by filling up the channel of the stream with 
the trunks of poplar-trees. On the evening of the Ist 
of December, the two bodies joined at Macclesfield ; from 
whence they resumed their march next day in two co- 
lumns, one of which went to Congleton, the other to 
Gawsworth. By this mancuvre, and by sending an ad- 
vanced party of thirty men on the road to Newcastle- 
under-Line, where the advanced party of the royal army 
was stationed, they distracted the councils of the Duke 
of Cumberland, now in supreme command, and, causing 
him to remain where he was, under the idea that they 
were about to mect him, got past him on the road to 
London, so far as Derby, which they entered on the 4th. 

The approach of the Highland army to this city, was 
announced by the arrival at eleven in the forenoon of 





thirty horse whose motion had deceived the Duke of 
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Cumberland: About three, Lord Elcho came in with 
the Life Guards and some of the principal officers on 
horseback ; “ making a very respectable appearance.” 
The main body of the army continued during the whole 
afternoon to pour into the town; their bagpipes playing 
and colours unfurled. The prince himself arrived in the 
dusk of the evening, on foot, and took up his lodging in 
the house of the Earl of Exeter. ‘The ordinary procla- 
mations had been previously made in the market-place, 
by order of his officers. 

The Highland army was now somewhat nearer the 
capital than that of the Duke of Cumberland, divisions 
of which lay at Litchfield, Coventry, Siafford, and New- 
castle-under-Line, to the eastward of Derby. Only a few 
miles intervened betwixt the two hosts, both of which had 
hopes of an immediate engagement. It was in Charles’s 
power, either to push on to London, or to fight the su- 
perior army of his rival. The latter measure was that 
which his troops expected he would adopt ; and the High- 
landers were seen during the whole of the 5th, which 
they spent in Derby, besieging the shops of the cutlers, 
to get an edge put upon their broadswords, and quarrel- 
ling about precedency in that operation. But their ad- 
venture had now reached its crisis; and, after having 
penetrated England farther than any Scottish host had 
ever done before, or than any foreign enemy since the 
Norman conquest, they were at length obliged to yield 
to a fate which they could no longer brave. 

When intelligence reached London that the Highland- 
ers were getting past the royal army, and had reached 
Derby, within four days’ march of the capital, a degree 
of consternation pervaded the public mind, of which it is 
impossible to convey any idea. The chevalier John- 
stone, speaking from information which he procured a 
few months afterwards on the spot, says that all the 
shops were shut, and many of the inhabitants fled to the 
country ; that the bank only escaped bankruptcy by pay- 
ing in sixpences to gain time; and that the king com- 
mitted his most valuable effects to yaclits at the Tower- 
stairs, which he ordered to be ready for sailing at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Fielding, in a number of the True Patriot, 
avers, from personal observation, that, “ when the High- 
Janders, by a most incredible march, got between the 
duke’s army and the metropolis, they struck a terror into 
it scarce to be credited.” It was not only this army they 
had to fear ; but a descent was hourly expected upon the 
coast from France, and the well-affected part of the com- 
munity had to apprehend an immediate declaration in 
favour of the enemy from thousands of their own body, 
who even already were taking little pains to conceal their 
sentiments, but openly exultcd in the prospect of a res- 
toration. The proceedings of the Highiand army had 
already been so wonderful, and so entirely beyond calcu- 
lation, that nothing seemed impossible for them to ac- 
complish. The very elements of heaven were favourable 
to their cause. The majesty of England himself, alarm- 
ed in the highest degree, had ordered his own flag to be 
erected upon Blackheath; thereby personally imploring 
assistance from his subjects, and signifying his intention 
of disputing the crown with his formidable rival ; but it 
was generally supposed that, had the Highland army de- 
feated that of the Duke of Cumberland, which it might 
have done, and then continued its march to London, the 
last reserve of the king would have melted from his side, 
and he would have been obliged to quit the kingdom, as 
King Jaines had done before him. [Swarkstone Bridge, 
six miles beyond Derby, on the road to London, and 
ninety-four miles from that city, was, in reality, the ex- 
treme point of this singular invasion: because the in- 
surgents F secegy an advanced guard there, wi:ich kept pos- 
session of the pass till the retreat was determined on. 
No former host from Scotland penetrated beyond the 
Tees, or overrun more than the frontier counties ; but 
this last, and it may be added /east of all the armies Scot- 
land ever sent against the Southron, had thus reached 
the Trent, traversed five counties in succession, and in- 
sulated the very centre of England.] 


—p—— 
CHAPTER XX. 


RETREAT TO SCOTLAND. 
The games are done, and Cesar is returning.—Julius Cesar. 


Providence ordered differently a case so pregnant with 
the fate of Britain. The couacils of Charles at Derby 
have never been distinctly divulged; but it is scarcely 
necessary that they should. It is sufficient to know that 
the five thousand warriors who had hitherto displayed so 
much audacious courage, now began, like the magician, 
to tremble at the storm they had raised, and to see that 

venture which lay before them was too much for 


mortal :nan to dare; that retreat gave them a chance of| 
prolonging the war to advantage; but that to advance, 
was staking ten chances of utter annihilation against one 
of doubtful success. ‘The Chevalier here received de- 
spatches from Scotland, informing him that a regiment 


had landed at Montrose, under the command of Lord 
John Drummond, and that, these being united to the 
troops of Lord Strathallan, he had now on the way to 
join him, a supplementary army of three thousand men. 
To fall back a little, and thus reinforce his host, seemed 
a most desirable object; and the whole council, led by 
Lord George Murray, after ample deliberation and much 
keen debate, voted unanimously for this course. Charles 
alone, ever the advocate of strong measures, and to whose 
ardour, indeed, the whole war seems to have been in- 
debted for its chivalrous character, continued to urge the 
expediency of an onward march. He represented this 
measure in the strongest language he was master of, and, 
when he saw his council obstinate, is said to have con- 
descended to use entreaties, and even tears. But nothing 
could move the minds of his councillors ; and, before the 
evening of that last day of their glory, a retreat was 
finally and firmly determined upon. 

The resolution of the council not being made known 
that night to the army at large, the common men, and 
many of the officers, on commencing their marcel: next 
morning before day-break, thought they were going to 
fight the Duke of Cumberland, and displayed the utmost 
cheerfulness and alacrity. But, as soon as day-light al- 
lowed them to see the surrounding objects, and they 
found, from marks they had taken of the road, that they 
were retracing their steps, nothing was to be heard 
throughout the whole army but expressions of rage and 
lamentation. “If we had been beaten,” says the Cheva- 
lier Johnstone, “ our grief could not have been greater.” 

The vexation of the army on this account was nothing 
to the bitter disappointment of its unhappy leader. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum had been his motto from the 
beginning, and so long as he was going forward, no dan- 
ger, and far less any privation or ftigue, had given him 
the least concern. But now, when at length compelled 
to turn back from the glittering prize which had almost 
been within his grasp, he lost all his former spirits, and, 
from being the leader of his hardy bands, became in ap- 
pearance, as he was in reality, their reluctant follower. 
In the march forward, he had always been first up in 
the morning, had the men in motion before break of day, 
and generally walked, in dress and arms similar to their 
own, at the head of their body; but now, all his alacrity 
gone, and evidently considering his case desperate, he 
permitted the whole army to march before him (except 
a rear-guard, whom he often compelled to wait for him 
a long time); and, on coming out of his lodgings, deject- 
edly mounted a horse and then rode on, without inter- 
course with his men, to the quarters assigned for him in 
the van. 

The retreat of the army was concerted with so much 
secrecy, and conducted with so much skill, that it was 
two days’ march a-head of the royal forces, ere the Duke 
of Cumberland could make himself certain of the fuet, 
or take measures for a pursuit. When he at length as- 
certained that they were retiring, he changed the defen- 
sive system which he had hitherto pursued, for one of 
active annoyance. Putting himself at the head of his 
dragoons, and having mounted a thousand foot on horses 
provided by the gentlemen of Staffordshire, he started 
from Meriden Common, a place near Coventry, to which 
he had retired; and, passing by very bad roads through 
Uttoxeter and Cheadle, came to Macclesfield on the even- 
ing of the 10th, full two days after the insurgents had 
reached the same point. He here reecived intelligence 
that, after retreating with wonderful expedition through 
Ashburne, Leek, and Macclesfield, the enemy had just 
that morning left Manchester and set forward to Wigan. 

One of the schemes of the Highland army in the ad- 
vance had been, to march into Wales, where the people 
were well-affected to the house of Stuart, and the nature 
of the ground promised to be favourable to their desul- 
tory mode of warfare. It is a fact well known in Wales, 
that many of the gentry, in expectation of a visit from 
the Chevalier, had actually left their homes, and were on 
the way to join him; but that, whey they heard of his 
retreat from Derby, they returned peaceably each to his 
own home, convinced that it was now too late to con- 
tribute their assistance. The Welsh gentry at that time 
had the peasantry almost as completely under their power 
as those of the Scottish Highlands, and their country has 
ever been noted for the facility with which the common 
people enlist; so that, it is probable, the Chevalier might 





his retreat kept the country completely quiet; and the 
Jacobite squires, instead of having their estates confis- 
cated and their blood spilt or attainted, had all their lives 
afterwards the cheap satisfaction of only boasting in their 
cups, how far each of them had gone in testification of 


of royal Scots, and some picquets of the Irish brigade,} his valour and loyalty. 


The Highlanders managed their retreat in such a man- 
ner as to unite expedition with pertvet coolness, and 
never to allow the enemy to obtain a single advantage. 
‘Though on foot, and pursued by cavalry, they kept dis- 
tinctly a-head of all danger or annoyance for twelve 
days, two of which they had spent in undisturbed rest at 
Preston and Lancaster. The troops of the duke were 
reinforced, on the 12th, by a body of horse which Mar- 
shal Wade, now with the army in the centre of York- 
shire, sent with all imaginable haste over Blackstone 
Edge to intercept the retiring host, but who only reach- 
ed Preston after it had been several hours evacuated, and 
in time to join the pursuing force of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. After a halt of one day, occasioned by the false 
alarm of an invasion on the southern coast, the pursuing 
army, amounting to three or four thousand horse, con- 
tinued their course from Preston, through roads which 
had been rendered almost impassable, partly by the wea- 
ther, and partly by the exertions of men. Orders had 
been communicated by the duke to the country people to 
break down bridges, destroy the roads, and attempt by 
all means in their power to retard the insurgent army. 
But, while the hardy mountaineers found little inconve- 
nience from either storm in the air or ruts in the ground, 
these very circumstances served materially to impede 
the English dragoons, and to place the two armies upon 
what might be considered a more equal footing than they 
could otherwise have been. 

The prince, with the main body of his troops, was at 
Penrith on the evening of the 17th; but his rear-guard, 
which throughout the retreat was commanded by Lord 
George Murray, owing to the breaking down of some 
ammunition waggons, was this night with great difficulty 
brought only the length of Shap. The delay thus occa- 
sioned, allowed the lightest of the duke’s horse to over- 
take the rear of the retiring army. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 18th, soon after it had commenced its march 
from Shap, some of the English chasseurs were seen 
hovering on the adjoining heights; and about mid-day, 
as the Highlanders were approaching the enclosures 
around Cliiton Hall, a body of light horse seemed to be 
forming for attack upon an eminence a little way in 
front. Lord George Murray ordered the Glengary clan 
to go forward against these; but, without waiting for an 
engagement, they imme diately retreated. 

The rear-guard consisted of Colonel Roy Stuart’s re- 
giment of two hundred men, of the Glengary clan, and a 
few companies which attended the amunition waggons; 
but it was reinforced on the present occasion by the Ca- 
merons, Stewarts of Appin, and Cluny Macpherson’s re- 
giment. Lord George, proud of the post of honour 
which he held, was the last man in the line. Determin- 
ed to check the pursuit, he despatched Roy Stuart for- 
ward to Penrith, requesting that a thousand men might 
be sent to him from the main body there stationed. With 
this force he intended to have gained the flank of the 
Duke’s army, now approaching obliquely from the left, 
and to have attacked them under favour of the approach- 
ing night. But Charles returned Stuart with an order, 
requiring him to march with all speed forward to Pen- 
rith, without taking any offensive measures against the 
duke. Lord George desired the messenger not to men- 
tion this order to any other person; and, resolving to en- 
gage the enemy with such force as he had, drew up his 
troops upon a moor to the right of the road. Just as the 
sun was setting, the whole body of the duke’s army came 
up and formed within the opposite enclosures; when 
there was only the road with its two hedges intervening 
between the two hosts. 

Before ordering the attack, Lord George went back- 
wards and forwards along the ranks, speaking to every 
individual officer, and endeavouring to animate his little 
host. He then placed himself at the head of the Mac- 
pherson regiment (which was on the left of the line,) 
with Cluny by his side. Daylight was gone, and the 
moon only now and then broke out from the dark clouds. 
By this light, Lord George saw a body of men—dis- 
mounted dragoons, or infantry who had resumed their 
proper mode of warfare—coming forward upon the en- 
closures beyond the road. He ordered the two regi- 
ments near him to advance; in doing which, they re- 
ceived a fire from the enemy. At this, Lord George ex- 
claimed, “ Claymore !” an ordinary war-cry among the 
Highlanders, and rushed on sword in hand. The whole 





here have received a prodigious accession of force. But 


le wing then making a direct and spirited attack, 
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forced the dismounted dragoons back to their main body 
with considerable slaughter, and shouted to let the right 
wing know their success. They then retired in order to 
their original position; while the Mac donalds, with equal 


intrepidity, repulsed the dragoons opposite to their be dy. 


A severe check having thus been given to the pursuing 
army, Lord George drew off his men towards Penrith, 


where they rested and retreshed themselves. He had 


lost only twelve men in this action, and lk ft an hundred 


ge: ‘ li : 
and fifty of the enemy slain behind him. The only pri- 


soner he took was the Duke of Cumberland’s footinan, 
who declared that lis master would have been killed, if 
the pistol with which a Highlander took atm at his head, 
had not missed fire. ‘The prince had the politeness to 
send the man instantly back to his master, 

The whole of the Highland army spent the night of| 


the L9th December at Carlisle, where it was thought ne- 
cessary, on ¢ vacuating th 
garrison Cosi ting of the Manchester regunent, some 
men from the Lowland regiments, aud a few Frenel and 
Irish, in all 300, as a sort of forlorn hope, to keep the 


town next morning, to leavea 


English army in play till the insurgents should get clear 
into Scotland. This small garrison, animated with a 
greater share of courage and fidelity to the cause they 
had embraced, than of prudence or foresight, resolved 
obstinately to defend the city, and took every measure 
for that purpose which the time and season would allow. 

Charles left Carlisle on the morning of the 20th, after 
having publicly thanked the garrison for their devoted 
loyalty, and promised to relieve them as soon as he could. 
The men, drawn up in order to hear his address, saw 
with aceclamations, and, gazing from the 


him depart 
beheld their comrades draw near the be- 


walls, soon 
loved land to which they were never to return. The army 


reached the Esk, which forms the boundary of the two 
kingdoms, about two o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The river, 
usually shallow, was swollen by an incessant rain of seve- 
ral days to the depth of four feet. Yet it was resolved to 
cross Linmediately, lest a continuation of the rain, during 
the night, should render the passage totally impracticable. 
A skilful arragement was made, which alinost obviated 
the dangers of the flood. The cavalry was stationed in 
the river, a few paces above the ford, to break the force 
of the current; and the infantry having formed them. 
selves in ranks of ten or twelve abreast, with their arms 
locked in such a manner as to support one another 
against the rapidity of the river, leaving sufficient inter- 
vals between the successive lines tor the water to flow 
through, the whole passed over in perfect safety. Caval- 
ry were placed farther down the river, to pick upall who 
might be carried away by the violence of the streain. 
None were lost, except a few girls, who, for love of the 
white cockade, had followed the army throughout the 
whole of its singular march, with an heroie,devotion which 
deserved a better fate. ‘The transit of the river occupied an 
hour, during which, from the close numbers of the men, 
it appeared to be crossed by a paved street of heads and 
shoulders. When they got to the other side, and began 
to.dry themselves at the fires lighted upon the bank for 
that purpose, they were overjoyed at once more finding 
their feet upon native heath; and, for a moment, they 
forgot the chagrin which had attended their retreat, and 
lost in present transport the gloomy anticipations of the 
future. 

An expedition was thus completed, which, for boldness 
and address, is entitled to rank with the most celebrated 
in either ancient or modern times. It lasted six weeks, 
and was directed through a country decidedly hostile 
to the adventurers; it was done in the face of two ar- 
mies, each capable of utterly annihilating it; and the 
weather was such as to add a thousand personal miseries 
to the general evils of the campaign. Yet such was the 
success which will sometimes attend the most desperate 
ease, if conducted with resolution, that, from the moment 
the inimical country was entered, to that in which it was 
abandoned, only forty men were lost out of five thousand, 
by sickness, marauding, or the sword of the enemy. A 
magnaniinity was preserved even in retreat, beyond that 
of ordinary soldiers; and, instead of flying in wild disorder, 
a prey to their pursuers, these desultory bands had turn- 
ed against and smitten the superior army‘of their enemy, 
with a vigour which cflectually checked it. They had 
carried the standard of Glenfinnin a hundred and fifty 
miles into a country full of foes; and now they brought 
it back unscathed, through the accumulated dangers of 
storm and war. 

In their descent upon England, when, in the height of, 
their expectations, private rapine had few charms, the 
Highlanders conducted themselves with tolerable propri- 
ety; and, as the public money was every where raised, 


regularity. But, in their retreat, when their pay was 
more precarious, and they knew they were going home 
to their own poor country, it must be acknowledged, that 
they did not abstain from making reprisals upon the 
proud Southron. At first they were like the torrent 
which carries all before it; but latterly they resemBled 
the receding wave, which draws back a thousand little 
things in its voluminous bosom. 

The unhappy garrison of Carlisle saw their fortifiea- 
tions invested by the whole foree of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, on the very day following the departure of their 
fellow-soldicrs. They fired upon all who came within 
reach of their guns, and showed an intention of holding 
out to the last extremity. But the duke, having procur- 
ed cannon from Whitehaven, erected a battery upon the 
28th, and began to fire with superior efiect at the crazy 
walls of the town and castle. On the morning of the 
30th, a white flag appeared upon the walls, and the go- 
vernor signified a wish to enter into a capitulation. 
The cannon then ceased, and a message was sent by 
Governor Hamilton to the duke, desiring to know what 
terms he would be pleased to give them. His Royal High- 
ness replied, that the only terms he would or could grant, 
were, “that they should not be put to the sword, but re- 
served for his Majesty’s pleasure.” These terms were 
accepted, and the royal army immediately took posses- 
sion of the city and castle, placing all the garrison under 
a strong guard in the cathedral. ‘The fate subsequently 
meted out to them was such as might have been ex- 
pected from an enemy smarting under the effects of re- 
cent terror, and who was incapable of appreciating gene- 
rosity in others, as he was of displaying it in himself. 

The Dake of Cumberland now thought it unnecessary 
or dangerous to pursue the insurgents any farther ; and, 
accordingly, on the 5th of January returned to London, 
leaving his troops under the command of General Wade 
and Lieutenant-General Hawley, the last of whom was 
ordered to conduct a portion of the army into Scotland, 
while Wade remained at Newcastle. 

The Chevalicr meanwhile pursued his march towards 
the north. On crossing the Esk, he divided his army 
into two parties, one of which went by Eccletechan and 
Moffat, with Lord George Murray, the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, and Lords Ogilvie and Nairn. He himself led 
the other, with the Duke of Perth, Lords Elcho and Pit- 
sligo, Lochicl, Clanranald, Glengary, and Keppoch. He 
lodged the first night at Annan. Next day, Lord Elcho 
advanced with four or five hundred men to take posses- 
sion of Dumfries. ‘The rest went forward with himself, 
on the day following. Dumfries had reason, on this oc- 
casion, for the most alarming apprehensions. ‘I'he thirty 
wagons which the insurgents left at Lockerby on their 
march southward, had been brought into the town by a 
party of fanatical dissenters, whose zeal for the Protes- 
tant succession had caused them to take up arms; and 





it was to be supposed that the Highlanders would, now 
that they had it in their pewer, cxact most ample retri- 
bution. Besides, the whole country laboured under the 
reputation of disaffection to the prince—a cause at any 
time sufficient to excite the cupidity of the adventurers. 
‘They accordingly marched into Dumfries, as into a town 
where they expected resistance, or at least no kindly re- 
ception; and, on an idiot being observed with a gun in 
his hand behind a grave-stone in the church-yard, which 
they apprehended he was about to fire upon them, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the poor creature’s life 
was spared. The prince lodged in a house, now the 
Commercial Inn, near the centre of the market-place. 
He had ordered the citizens to contribute the sum of 
20001. for his use; some of his men adding, that they 
might consider it well that their town was not laid in 
ashes. Nearly eleven hundred pounds of the levy were 
paid; and two hostages, Provost Crosbie and Mr. Walter 
Riddel, were carried off for the remainder. On the 
morning of the 23d, the Highland army directed its 
march up Nithsdale ; and the Chevalier spent the night at 
Drumlanrig, the seat of the Duke of Queensberry. His 
reason for lodging in that mansion, was one which go- 
verned him in such matters throughout the whole of his 
expedition. ‘The proprietor of Drumlanrig was strong- 
ly opposed to the views of the house of Stuart; and 
Charles thought proper to put him to the expense of his 
lodging and that of his men. as an excuseable mode of! 
vengeance. A vast number of Highlanders lay upon 
straw in the great gallery, and he himself occupied the 
state-bed. Before departing next day, it must be regret- 
ted that the Highlanders took that opportunity of ex- 
pressing their love of King James, by slashing with'their 
swords a series of portraits representing King William, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, which hung in the grand 





they had been able to pay for food with some degree of] 


staircase, a present from the last of these sovereigns to 


James Duke of Queensberry, in consideration of his ser- 
vices at the Union. 

From Drumlanrig, Charles proceeded through the 
wild pass of Dalveen into Clydesdale, designing to march 
upon Glasgow, though still endeavouring to conceal his 
intentions from the members of government at Edin. 
burgh. He spent the night in Dotglas Castle. He next 
day proceeded along the uplands of Clydesdale towards 
the western capital, and halted at Hamilton, where he 
lodged in the palace of the Duke of Hamilton. He spent 
the next day in hunting through the princely parks at- 
tached to that house, shooting two pheasants, two par- 
tridges, anda deer. It has been recorded by tradition, 
that, at neither of these ducal mansions, did he follow the 
absurd fashion of the time, by leaving vails to the ser- 
vants. 

It was with great difficulty that, in this last day’s 
march, his men were prevented from sacking and burn. 
ing the sweet little village of Lesmahago. During the 
absence of the army in England, the people of this place, 
whose ancestors had distingushed themselves in resisting 
the house of Stuart when in power, committed an act of 
hostility to Charles’s cause, which was calculated to ex- 
cite their indignation to no common degree. The cir- 
cumstances, as gathered from tradition, were as follows. 
The youthful and gallant Kinlochmoidart, in a journey 
from the Highlands, with despatches for Charles, passed 
through Lesmahago on his way to England, and was re- 
cognised by a young student of divinity, whose religious 
prepossessions led him to regard the prince’s adherents 
with no friendly eye. As the insurgent gentleman was 
attended py only a single servant, this zealot conceived 
a design of waylaying and capturing him, which he im- 
mediately proceeded to put in execution. ‘laking to 
himself arms, and having roused the country people, 
he set out after the two travellers, by a path which he 
knew would enable him to intercept them as they 
proceeded along the road. He came up with them upon 
a waste called Brokencross Moor, within two miles of 
the village, and, showing his arms, commanded them 
to surrender in the name of King George. Kinlochmoi- 
dart’s servant, on first seeing the rabble at a distance, 
with their old guns and pitchforks, unslung his piece, 
and proposed to arrest their progress by a well-directed 
brace of bullets. But the generous youth resolved rather 
to surrender at discretion, than thus occasion an unne- 
cessary effusion of blood. He accordingly gave himself 
up to the daring probationer, who immediately conduct- 
ed him, under a strong guard, to Edinburgh Castle, from 
which he was only removed some months afterwards to 
the shambles of Carlisle. So malicious an act of hostili- 
ty, in the estimation of most readers, would have almost 
excused the vengeance which the Highlanders were with 
such difficulty prevented from executing upon the vil- 
lage. 
The city of Glasgow, upon which Charles was now in 
full march, had much greater reason than Dumfries, or 
even Lesmahago, to expect severe treatment from the 
insurgents, while its wealth gave additional cause for 
alarm, without in the least degree supplying the possi- 
bility of defence. This city, newly sprung into import- 
ance, had never required nor received the means of de- 
fence, but was now lying with its wide-spread modern 
streets and well-stored warehouses, fully exposed to the 
license of the invaders. It had distinguished itself, ever 
since the expulsion of the house of Stuart, by its sincere and 
invariable attachment to the new government ; and, since 
the Highlanders entered England, had, with gratuitous 
loyalty, raised no fewer than twelve hundred men for the 
suppression of the insurrection. Obnoxious by its prin- 
ciples, and affording such prospects of easy and ample 
plunder, it was eagerly approached by the predatory 
bands of the Chevalier, who viewed it with feclings some- 
what akin to those of the wolf in the fable. By one of 
their most rapid marches, the first body entered Glasgow 
on Christmas day, and on the following the prince came 
up with the rest of the army. 

The simple peasantry of Dumfriesshire and Clydes- 
dale viewed the tartaned warriors, as they passed along, 
with sensations different from those with which the men 
of Teviotdale and Tweeddale had regarded them in their 
descent upon England. To the latter they seemed brave 
men going on to a splendid fate, and were gazed at, in 
their deliberate transit, with a wonder allied to pity. But 
now, as they tramped wildly on through the quiet vales, 
and over the bleak uplands of the west—degraded by re- 
ireat, and desperate in their circumstances—they had 
acquired that formidable respectability which invests 4 
strong animal when goaded, and were contemplated with 
a feeling strangely compounded of fear and awe. In the 
former case, people had permitted them to enter famili- 
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arly into their houses, and mingle in the domestic circle; 
but now, anxious to have as little intercourse as possible, 
and almost afraid even to behold them, they were fain 
to place all the food they could be supposed to possess 
out of doors upon the way-side, glad to propitiate them 
at any expense, and trusting, by this means, to induce 
them to go past without entering their dwellings. 

The necessities of the army are described as having 
been at this time greater than at any other period of the 
campaign. It was now two months since they had left 
the land of tartan; their clothes were of course in a most 
dilapidated condition. ‘The length and precipitation of 
their late march had destroyed their brogues ; and many 
of them were not only bare-footed, but bare-legged. 
Their hair hung wildly over their eyes; their beards 
were grown to a fearful length ; and the exposed parts of 
their limbs were, in the language of Dougal Graham, 
tanned quite red withthe weather. Altogether, they had 
a way-worn savage appearance, and looked rather like a 
band of outlandish vagrants, than a body of efficient  sol- 
diery. ‘The pressure. of want compelled them to take 
every practicable measure for supplying themselves; 
and, in passing towards Glasgow, they had regularly 
stripped such natives as they met of their shoes and other 
articles of dress. After their arrival at Glasgow, a joiner, 
in going home from work, was required by a Highlan- 
der to throw off and deliver up his shoes. The young 
man, having a pair of silver buckles at his insteps, show- 
ed great reluctance to comply, when the Highlander 
stooped down and attempted to take them by force. As 
he was thus employed, the joiner, in a transport of rage, 
struck him a blow on the back of the head with a ham- 
mer which he held in his hand, and killed him on the 
spot. 

Immediately upon his arrival at Glasgow, Charles 
took measures for the complete refitting of his army, by 
ordering the magistrates to provide 12,000 shirts, 6000 
cloth coats, 6000 pairs of stockings, and 6000 waistcoats. 
He is also said to have sent for Provost (Buchanan,) and 
sternly demanded the names of such as had subscribed 
for raising troops against him, threatening to hang the 
worthy magistrate in case of refusal. ‘The provost is 
said to have answered, that be would name no person but 
himself, and that he was not afraid to die in such a cause. 
He was forced to pay a fine of 500I. 

Charles took up his residence at what was then con- 
sidered the best house in the city—one belonging to a 
wealthy merchant of the name of Glassford, which stood 
at the western extremity of the ‘Trongate, and was afler- 
wards taken down for the extension of that noble street. 
At his arrival, he is said to have caused his men to en- 
ter this house by the front gate, go out by the back door, 
and then, making a circuit through some by-lanes, reap- 
pear in front of the mansion, as if they had been newly 
arrived. But this ruse, practised in order to magnify the 
appearance of his army, was detected by the citizens of 
Glasgow, whose acute eyes recognised the botanical 
badges of the various clans, as they successively reap- 
peared. ‘The real numbers of the army, when it reached 
Glasgow, were only about 3600 foot and 500 horse. Of 
the latter, which were all much jaded, sixty were em- 
ployed in carrying the sick; whilst about six hundred of 
the infantry neither had arms, nor seemed to be able to 
use them. 

During his residence in Mr. Glassford’s house, Charles 
ate twice a day, in public, though without ceremony, ac- 
companied by a few of his officers, and waited upon by a 
small number of devoted Jacobite ladies. “ But nothing 
coulda charm impart,” to make the whigs of Glasgow 
regard him with either respect or affection. Previously 
hostile to his cause, they were now incensed in the high- 
est degree against him, by his severe exactions upon the 
public purse, and by the private depredations of his men. 
lo such a height did this feeling arise, that an insane 
zealot snapped a pistol at him as he was riding along the 
Saltmarket. He is said to have admired the regularity 
and beauty of the streets of Glasgow, but to have re- 
tuarked with bitterness, that nowhere had he found so 
lew friends. During the whole week he spent in the city, 
he procured no more than sixty recruits—a poor com. 
pensation for the numerous desertions which now began 
'o take place, in consequence of the near approach of his 
men to their own country. 

After having nearly succeeded in refitting his army, 
he held a grand review upon the Green. “We marched 
out,” says one of his adherents, (John Daniel, a native 
ot Lancashire, who has left a manuscript journal of the 
“ampaign,) “with drums beating, colours flying, bag- 
pipes playing, and all the marks ofa triumphant army, 
‘o the appointed ground, attended by multitudes of people, 


ladies, who, though formerly much against us, were now 
charmed by the sight of the prince into the most enthusi- 
astic loyalty. I am somewhat at a loss,’ continues this 
devout cavalier, “ to give a description of the prince, as he 
appeared at the review. No object could be more charm- 
ing, no personage more captivating, no deportment more 
agreeable, than his at that time was; for, being well 
mounted and princely attired, having all the best endow- 
ments of both body and mind, he appeared to bear a 
sway, above any comparison, with the heroes of the last 
age; and the majesty and grandeur he displayed were 
truly noble and divine.” It inay be worth while to con- 
trast, with this flattering portraiture, the description 
which thas been given of Charles by a sober citizen of 
Glasgow. “I managed,” says this person, quoting his 
memory after an interval of seventy years, “to get so 
near him, as he passed homewards to his lodgings, that I 
could have touched him with my hand; and the impres 
sion which he made upon my mind shall never fade as 
long as I live. He had a princely aspect, and its inter- 
est was much heightened by the dejection which appear- 








himseli’ a beaten and disgraced fugitive, even more con- 
temptible than the objects of his insolence. 

The mareh of the English army was facilitated by the 
people of the Merse, ‘Teviotdale, and Lothian, who 
brought horses to transport the baggage, and provisions 
to entertain the men. At Dunbar, at Aberlady, and 
other places, they were regularly feasted by the gentle- 
men of East Lothian, each soldier getting a pound of 
beef, a pound of bread, a glass of usquebaugh, and bottle 
ofale. ‘The first division, consisting ot the Scots royals 
and Battereau’s foot, reached Edinburgh on the 2d of 
January. Fleming’s and Blakeney’s regiments arrived 
on the 3d; Major-general Huske on the 4th; and Hawley 
himself came to town on the 6th, when the music bells 
were played in his honour, and he was permitted to lodge 
in the palace so recently vacated by Prince Charles. 
The regiments commanded by Colonels Cholmondely 
and Wolte—the last afterwards so renowned as the hero 
of Quebee—arrived next day: Hloward’s and Monro’s 
foot on the Sth; and Barrel's and Pulteney’s on the LOth. 
The loyal part of the inhabitants of Edinburgh beheld 


ed in his pale fair countenance and downcast eye. He 


have a melancholy foreboding of that disaster which soon 
after ruined the hopes of his family for ever.” 


<a 
CHAPTER XXI. 
PRELIMINARIES OF THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 


The Hiclandmen cam owre the hill, 
And owre the knowe, wi richt gude will, 
Now Geordie’s men may brag their fill, 
For wow but they were braw, man! 
They had three generals o° the best, 
Wii lairds and lords, and a’ the rest 
Ciiels that were bred to stand the test, 
And could narin awa, man! 
Jacobite Song 
Having recruited the spirits of his men, and improved 
their appointments by ten days’ residence in Glasgow, 
the prince departed on the 3d of January, and sent for- 
ward his troops in two detachments, one to Wilsyth, and 
the other to Cumbernauld. The inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, who, on the return of the Highland army trom 
England, had apprehended a second visit, and who had 
resolved, in such a case, to defend the city, now set 
seriously about preparations for a siege. After Charles 
had left Edinburgh in the beginning of November, the 
Whiggish part of the community had gradually resumed 
the courage which, for six wecks, they were compelled 
to wear in their pockets ; and on the 13th of the month, 
when the insurgents were at the safe distance of Carlisle, 
the state officers had returned in a triumphant procession 
to their courts and chambers, saluted by a complete round 
of cannon from the castle, and a most valiant perform. 
ance of “ Up and Waur them a’, Willie,” upon the music 
bells of St. Giles. Next day Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s 
dragoons, with Price’s and Ligonier’s regiment of foot, 
bolaly took possession of the city, probably assured of 
the safety of the measure, by their avant couricrs the 
judges. ‘These men with the Glasgow regiment, after 
having guarded the passes of the Forth for more than a 
rnonth, to prevent the southward march of the host sta- 
tioned at Perth, retreated to Edinburgh on the 26th of 
December ; when it was determined, with the assistance 
of a number of rustic volunteers, and the wreck of the 
Edinburgh regiment, to hold out the city at all hazards 
against the approaching insurgents. Their 
fortunately did not require to be put to so severe a proof; 
for, ere the Highlanders had left Glasvow, the English 
army, beginning to arrive, strengthened the city beyond 
all danger. 

The command of the army, in the absence of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was engaged at court, had 
been bestowed upon Licutenant-gencral Henry Hawley, 
an oflicer of some standing, but ordinary abilities ; who, 
having charged in the right wing of the king’s army at 
Sheriffmuir, where the insurgents were repulsed with 
ease by the cavalry, entertained a confident notion that 
he would beat the whole of Prince Charles’s army with 
a trifling force, and did not scruple to stigmatise the con- 
duet of those who had hitherto been beat by the High- 
landers as rank pusillanimity. It happened, in his 
approach to Edinburgh, that Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s 
dragoons, coming out to meet and congratulate him on 
his accession to the command, encountered him near 
Preston, the scene of their recent disgrace; which being 
pointed out to him, he sharply commanded the men to 





courage 


evidently wanted confidence in his cause, and seemed to 


the assembling of this army with the highest satisfaction, 
and entered into an association to provide them with 
blankets. The city was also illuminated in honour of the 
occasion; when a great number of windows belonging to 
recusant Jacobites and to houses which happened to be 
unoccupied, were indiscriminately broken by the mob. 
In his march trom Glasgow, Prince Charles slept the 
fir€t night at the mansion of Kilsyth, which belonged to 
a forfeited estate, and was now in the possession of Mr. 
Campbell of Shawfield. The steward had been previously 
ordered to provide for the prince’s reception, and told 
that all his expenses would be accounted for. He had 
accordingly provided every thing snitable for the enter- 
tainment of his royal highness and suite, confidently be- 
lieving that he would not be permitted to act the part of 
an innkeeper without some solid remuneration. Next 
morning, however, on presenting his bill, he was told 
that it should be allowed to him on his accounting (after 
the restoration) for the rents of the estate, and that in the 
mean time he must be contented that the balance was not 
immediately struck and exacted. 

On the succeeding day, Charles proceeded to Ban- 
nockburn house, where he was a more welcome guest, 
without the promise of pecuniary remuneration, than he 
had been at Kilsyth with the prospect of a good reckon- 
ing; this house being, as already mentioned, the residence 
of Sir Hugh Paterson, one of’ the most zealous of his 
friends. His troops lay this evening in the villages of 
Bannockburn, Denny, and St. Ninian’s, while Lord 
George Murray occupicd the town of Falkirk with the 
advanced guard of the army. In order to employ the 
time till he should be joined by his northern allies, 
Charles now resolved to reduce Stirling, which, com- 
manding the principal avenue to the Highlands, had long 
been felt as an annoying barrier to his proccedings, and 
to subjugate which would have given an additional lustre 
.o his arms. 

Stirling, then a town of four or five thousand inhabit- 
ants, Was imperteetly surrounded by a wall, and quite 
incapable of holding out against the insurgents ; yet, by 
the mstigation of the governor of the castle, who had 
resolved to die before a sort of 
attempt was made to detend it. A small body of militia, 
consisting chiefly of the townsmen, was provide d with 
arms from the castle; and the Reverend Ebenezer Erskine, 
founder of the sect ot dissente 


surrendering his charge, 


s already mentioned, and 
who wasa clergyimon in Stirling, did all he could to in- 
spire them with courage, and even it is said assumed an 
of these men, 


| : 
command in their ranks. By means 


the wretehed defences of the town, which consisted on one 


active 
entire side of ouly garden walls, were provided with a sort 
which 
animate by an assurance that, eve 
he would keep an open door for them in the castle. 
On Sunday, the Sth of January, the town was 
pletely invested by the insurgents, and about nine o'clock 


of ewuaid, Crovernor Blackney endeavoured to 


1 in case of the worst, 
com 


that evening a drummer appreached the east gate, 
beating the point of war which indicates a message. 
The sentinels, ignorant of the forms of war, tired several 
shots at this messenger; upon which he tound himself 
obliged to throw down his drum, and take to his heels. 
The garrison then towed the deserted instrument in over 
the walls, as a trophy ; and it was not without considera- 
ble diticulty they could be afterwards assured that they 
had net gained a great victory over the besiegers. 

On Monday, the insurgents having raised a battery 


within musket shot of the town, and sent a more une 








who had come from all parts to see us, and especially the 


, 


sheathe their swords, and see to use them better in the} quivocal message to surrender, the macistrates implored 
campaign about to ensue than they had hitherto done. |}; 
He did not anticipate that the next weck was to sce 


1 respite till next day at ten o'clock, which was granted 
The whole of Tuesday was oceupied in deliberations and 
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in adjusting the terms of surrender. ‘The town, how- 
ever, being stimulated that evening by the discharge of 
twenty-seven shots from the battery, a capitulation was 
concluded next morning, by which it was agreed to de- 
liver up the town, under assurance of protection for the 
lives and property of the townsmen, whose arms, more- 
over, were permitted to be restored to the castle. ‘The 
insurgents entered the town about three in the afternoon. 

Charles was now joined by the troops under Lord 
Strathallan and Lord John Drummond, which increased 
his numbers to nine thousand. He also received a con- 
siderable quantity of stores, which had been landed from 
France upon the northeast coast of Scotland, including 
some battery cannon ; besides some Spanish coin, which 
had been brought to the island of Bara, and safely trans- 
ported through the Highlands by a party of recruits. 

The Highland army broke ground before Stirling 
castle on the 10th, and summoned Governor Blackney to 
surrender. That officer gave for answer that he would 
defend his post to the last extremity, being determined 
to die, as he had lived, a man of honour. ‘They first at- 
tempted to convert a large old building at the head of 
the town, called Marr’s Work, into a battery ; but, finding 
themselves to be there peculiarly exposed to the fire of 
the garrison, they were soon obliged to cast about for 
new ground. Meanwhile, they shut the gates of the 
town upon themselves, as if resolved to battle with their 
enemy to the last extremity, and not again to come forth 
upon the world till the conflict was decided. ” 

On the day that Charles thus commenced the siege 
of Stirling, Hawley had been joined at Edinburgh by all 
the divisions of the army which he could immediately 
expect. As his force consisted of nearly eight thousand 
men, of whom thirteen hundred were cavalry, he con- 
sidered himself fully a match for the insurgents, and now 
determined to offer them battle, though he knew that 
there were several other regiments on the march to 
Scotland, which would soon join him. He was perhaps 
induced to take this rash step, partly by observing that the 
Highland force was every day increasing, and partly by 
a wish to relieve the garrison of Stirling; but a blind 
confidence in the powers of the army, especially the 
dragoons, and an ardent desire of distinguishing himself, 
must certainly be allowed to have chietly instigated him 
tothe measure. Ile had often been heard to retlect upon 
the misconduct of Cope; (who, in his turn, had taken 
bets, it is said, to the amount of ten thousand pounds, 
that this new commander would have no better success 
than himself.) He therefore went on to battle under the 
influence of a sort of hallucination, and altogether with- 
out that considerate coolness which properly forms so 
conspicuous a part of inodern generalship. 

On the iorning of the 13th, five regiments, together 
with the Glasgow militia, and Hamilton’s and Ligonier’s 
(late Gardiner’s) dragoons, left Edinburgh, under the 
command of Major-general Huske, and reached Linlith- 
gow, where, meeting with a party of Highlanders under 
Lord George Murray, who had advanced to lay waste 
the country, they induced that desultory band to retire to 
Falkirk, though without coming to active collision. 
Next day other three regiments marched westwards to 
Borrowstounness, to be ready to support General Huske 
in case of an engagement; on the following morning the 
remainder of the army, with the artillery, pursued the 
same route. Hawley himself marched on the 16th, with 
Cobhain’s dragoons, which had just come up. The army 
was accompanicd by a North of England Squire, named 
Thornton, whose zealous loyalty had induced him to raise 
a band called the Yorkshire Blues, who were maintained 
and commanded by himself: 

The whole of this well disciplined and well appointed 
force encamped to the northwest of Falkirk, upon the 
same field where, four centuries before, Sir John D. 
Graham, and Sir John Stuart of Bonkill, the friends of 
Wallace, had testified their patriotism in the arms of 
death. 

On the morning of the 17th, Licatenant-colonel Camp- 
bell, afterwards Duke of Argyle, who had been hitherto 
exerting himself to keep the West Highlands quiet, 
joined the English camp with upwards of a thousand 
Highlanders, forming the only force which the great 
Whig Clan Campbell, then supposed able to bring six 
thousand men into the field, thought fit on this occasion 
to contribute for the service of government. 

On this morning General Hawley was spared the ne- 
cessity of marching forward to raise the siege of Stirling, 
by intelligence that the Highlanders were in motion; for 
Prince Charles, learning the near approach of the English 
general, had resolved, with his usual ardour, to meet him 
half way ; and was now drawing out his men, as for a 


judged it necessary to remain where they were till the 


Bannockburn, and about seven from Falkirk. The 
English army did not, therefore, strike their camp, but 


intentions of the enemy should be revealed. 

When the English lay upon the field of Falkirk, and 
the Highlanders were drawn up upon the Plean Moor, 
their respective camp lights were visible to each other 
over the level tract of country which intervened. ‘The 
whole scenery was worthy of the events about to take 
place, and was calculated to give additional poignancy to 
that tumult of anxious and agitating feeling which must 
ever pervade the breasts of men before engaging in 
deadly strife. Upon the site of the English camp, an 
army of Edward I. had, in 1298, gained a bloody though 
not decisive victory, over the desultory troops of the 
Scottish Chiefs ; slaying two of the most noble and dis- 
interested warriors that ever attempted to defend their 
country, and compelling the indomitable Wallace to re- 
treat. The Highlanders were, on the other hand, drawn 
up upon a field where the arms of England received the 
most decisive overthrow they ever before or since ex- 
perienced, and which might be considered as omening 
peculiar favour to Charles, who was the representative, 
and not an unworthy one, of the hero of that memorable 
day. Betwixt the two armies lay the straggling remains 
of the one extensive Torwood, in whose gloomy recesses 
Wallace used to find a refuge suited to his dismal for- 
tunes, and where a tree was yet shown, which had 
atforded immediate shelter to his person, when deserted 
by his associates, and closely pursued by the English. 
Other associations conspired to heighten the interest of 
the scene. Here was supposed to be the extreme limit 
of the Roman power in Britain ; and the neighbouring 
country might be considered as one great battle field—a 
landscape on which nature had lavished all its grandeur 
and beauty, but which man, from the earliest times, had 
wade the theatre of his blackest and bloodiest work. 

On this occasion, as on almest all others throughout 
the campaign, Charles found himself able toout-gencral the 
old and experienced officers, whom the British govern- 
ment had sent against him. ‘Though he had drawn out 
his men, and scemed ready for an immediate encounter 
with Hawley’s army, he kept his real intentions a pro- 
found secret from even his own officers, making the main 
body believe that the evolutions in which they were en- 
gaged, were only those of an ordinary review ; and it 
was not till mid-day, that, having suddenly called a 
council of war, he announced his determination to march 
in the direction of the enemy. 

The conduct of Havley displayed as much of negli- 
gence on this occasion, as that of Charles displayed cal- 
culation and alacrity. He was inspired, we have already 
said, with an infinite contempt for the Highlanders, or 
“ Highland militia,” as he himself was pleased to term 
Charles’s troops. ilaving come to drive the wretched 
rabble trom Stirling, he could not conceive the possibility 
of their coming to attack him at Falkirk. Being ap- 
prised on the 16th, by a Mr. Roger, who had passed 
through the Highland army, and conversed with some of 
the officers, that. there was a proposal amongst them te 
march next day against him, he treated the informant 
with great rudeness, and contented himself with giving 
vent to a vain expression of defiance. On the morning 
of the day of battle, such was his continued security, that 
he obeyed an insidious invitation from the Countess of 
Kilmarnock, by retiring from the camp to breakfast with 
her at Callander house, although quite aware of that 
lady’s relationship to an insurgent chief, and even per- 
haps of her own notorious attachment to the cause of 
Prince Charles. The ruse of the countess was attended 
with complete success. She was a woman of splendid 
person and manners ; and Hawley, completely fascinated 
by her well acted blandishments, spent the whole of this 
important forenoon in her company, without casting a 
thought upon his army. 

Charles, observing the wind to come from the south- 
west, directed the march of his men towards a piece of 
ground considerably to the right of Haw!ey’s camp, in 
order that, in the ensuing encounter, his troops might 
have that powerful ally to support them in rear. He 
took eare, at the same time, to despatch Lord John 
Drummond, with nearly all the horse, towards the other 
extremity of Hawley’s lines, so as to distract and engage 
the attention of the enemy. In order to produce still 
further uncert. iaty among the English regarding his in- 
tentions, he caused a body to retire to Stirlmg, with 
colours displayed in their sight; and upon the Plean 
Moor, which was thus entirely deserted, he left his 
great standard flying, as if that had still been his head 
quarters. 


they saw dispersed over the country, the English army 
remained in their camp, not altogether unapprehensive 
of an attack, but yet strongly disposed, like their com. 
mander, to scout the idea that the Highlanders would 
venture upon so daring a measure. While they were 
still ignorant of the insidious advance which Charles was 
making, a countryman, who had perceived it, came run. 
ning into the camp, and exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, what 
are you about? ‘he Highlanders will be immediately 
upon you!” Some of the oflicers cried out, “ Seize 
that rascal—he is spreading a false alarm!” But they 
were speedily assured of the truth of the report, by two 
of their number, who had mounted a tree, and, through a 
telescope, discovered the Highlanders in motion. The 
alarm was immediatcly communicated to a commanding 
officer, who, in his turn, lost no time in conveying it to 
Callander house. Hawley received the intelligence with 
the utmost coolness, and contented himself with ordering 
that the men might put on their accoutrements, without 
getting under arms. The troops obeyed the order, and 
proceeded to take their dinner. 

It was between one and two o’clock, that several gentle- 
men, volunteer attendants on the camp, coming in upon the 
spur, gave final and decisive intelligence of the intention of 
the enemy. ‘They reported that they had seen the lines of 
the Highland infantry evolve from behind the ‘Tor Wood, 
and cross the Carron by the Steps of Dunnipace. ‘The 
drums instantly beat to arms; an urgent message was 
despatched for the reereant Hawley ; and the lines were 
formed, in front of the camp, by officers on duty. The 
negligence of their general was now bitterly reflected on 
by the men, many of whom scemed impressed with the 
idea that he had sold them to the enemy. 

The people dwelling between the present positions of 
the two armies, in the dreadful expectation of being 
speedily involved in the horrors of a battle, were at this 
moment, as may easily be conceived, in a state of great 
alarm; and though such circumstances are generally 
overlooked in the narrative, as they are disregarded in 
the reality of warfare, this is not perhaps the least inte- 
resting matter connected with the conflict of armies, 
The people might be seen, as we are informed by tra. 
dition, hurrying to and fro across the country, equally 
uncertain where danger was to_be avoided, or safety to be 
sought, and betraying, by their looks, how dreadtul a 
thing the presence of war is to the generality of a peace. 
ful people. Some were attempting to transport articles 
of property upon which they placed a value, and others 
seemed only anxious to save their children and aged 
relations. A number of the citizens of Falkirk stationed 
themselves upon the fortified bartizan of the steeple 
which then surmounted their town house, uniting the 
gratification of curiosity with a desire of safety, and 
giving a peculiar liveliness to the general scene of flight 
and tear. 

The family of a farmer named Muirhead, who lived 
about a mile to the west of Falkirk, was sent to take 
refuge in the house of a friend at that town; and one of 
the children, who survived till recent years, used to tell, 
that in this short but dismal journey, she well remem. 
bered crossing the the lines of the royal army, near the 
entry to Pantaskine house, where it stretched across the 
road, apparently extending from the low grounds on the 
north a good way up the park towards the south. As 
the men were giving way, to allow a passage for the 
children, a hare started up near the place, and ran 
through the lines ; upon which, the soldiers raised a loud 
view-hollo, and one, more ready witted than the rest, 
exclaimed, “ Halloo, the Duke of Perth’s mother !”—it 
being a general belief that that zealous old catholic lady 
was a witch, and therefore able to assume the disguise of 
a hare, which, in the present casc, she could not be sup- 
posed to do, but for the purpose of spying the English 
army. ‘Ihe soldicr’s exélamation was received with 
shouts of laughter, as a capital joke upon the distinguished 
insurgent leader, against whom it was directed. 

The last message which had been despatched to Callan- 
der, succeeded in bringing Hawley to a sense of the 
exigency of his affairs, and he now came galloping up t 
his troops, his head uncovered, and other marks abont 
his person betrayiug the haste with which he had left the 
hospitable table of Lady Kilmarnock. ‘The day, which 
nad hitherto been calm and cloudless, became at this 
moment overcast with heavy clouds, and a high wind be. 
ginning to blow from the southwest, scemed about to 
bring on a severe winter storm. ‘The seventeenth ¢ 
January, old style, being in reality the twenty-cighth, It 
may be necessary to remind the reader, that the weather 
must have been’ now beginning to exhibit rather the 
austere character of a Scottish February, than the com- 
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and, extrinsic as the circumstance may appear, it is cer- 
tainly supposeable, that the dismal appearance of the 
western sky, and tho terrors with which it seemed to be 
charged, must have proved no small addition to the ob- 
stacles which the English army, unused to such a cli- 
mate, was about to encounter. 

While they stood in the position already mentioned, 
Charles was cagerly Jeading forward his desultory bands 
toa wild upland, of irregular surface, called Falkirk Moor, 
two miles southwest of the English camp. In crossing 
the Carron at Dunnipace Steps, and thus making fora 
rising ground where he could overlook Hawley’s position, 
he precisely acted over again the very course he had pur- 
sued fotir months before,.in crossing the Esk at Mussel- 
burgh, and ascending the heights above Cope’s station at 
Preston ; and it may be added, that there is a remarkable 
resemblance in the corresponding localities. Hawley, on 
learning the direction Charles was taking, scems to have 
immediately suspected that he was in danger of becom- 
ing the victim of a similar course of measures to that 
which occasioned the defeat of Cope ; and, having the bad 
effect of that general’s caution before his eyes, he appears 
to have immediately adopted the resolution of disputing 
the high ground. He therefore gave a hasty command to 
the dragoons to march towards the top of the hiil, in order, 
if possible, to anticipate the Highlanders ; and the foot he 
commanded to follow at a quick pace with their bayonets 
inserted in the musket. To this precipitate measure, by 
which he placed his army on ground he had never seen, 
and which was the unfittest possible for the movements of 
regular troops, while it was proportionally advantageous 
for the Highlanders, the disasters of the day arc altoge- 
ther to be attributed. 

The dragoons galloped up a narrow way called Maggie 
Wood’s Loan, by the eastern extremity of Banttaskine 
Park, where a man, who only died lately, heard them 
swearing, as they went along, with all their proverbial 
fury, and venting the most ferocious threats against the 
men they were about to encounter. The foot followed, 
with a similar show of promptitude and courage: and the 
artillery, consisting of ten picces, came last of all, driven 
by a band of Falkirk carters, who, with their horses, had 
been hastily pressed into King George’s service that fore- 


noon. Whether from accident, or from the design of 


these fellows, who were all rank Jacobites, the artillery 
stuck in a swampy place at the end of the Loan, beyond 
all power of extrication ; and the drivers then cut the tra- 
ces of their horses, and galloped back to Falkirk. The 
sullen southwest, against which the army was marching, 
now let forth its fury full in their faces, blinding them 
with rain, and rendering the ascent of the hill doubly pain- 
ful. Still they struggled on, encouraged by the voice and 
gesture of their gencral, whose white uncovered head was 
every where conspicuous as he galloped about, and who, 
to do him justice, seemed ardently desirous to recover the 
effects-of his negligence. 

Before Hawley commenced this ill-starred march, 
Charles had entered Falkirk Moor at another side, and 
was already ascending the hill. His troops marched in 
two parallel columns, about two hundred paces asunder ; 
that which was nearest the king’s army consisting of the 
clans that had been in England, and the other compris- 
ing all the late accessions, with some low country re- 
giments. ‘The former was judiciously designed to be- 
come the front line in ranking up against the enemy. 

A sort of race now commenced between the dragocns 
and clans, towards the top of the moor; caeh apparently 
esteeming the preoccupation of that ground as of the 
inmost essential! importance to the event. ‘The clans attain- 
ed the eminence first; and the dragoons were obliged to 
take up soinewhat lower ground, where.they were pre- 
vented from coming into direct opposition with the High- 
landers by a morass on their left. 

: The three MacDonald regiments, according to the 
right of the great Clan Colla to that distinguished posi- 
tlon, marched at the head of the first column, in order to 
form eventually the right wing of the army in battle ar- 
Tay; but, on the present occasion, Glencairnaig’s minor 
regiment of MacGregors, exerting greater speed in the 
race with Hawley’s dragoons, and being therefore the 
first to reach the top of the hill, took that post of honour, 
which they retaincd throughout the ensuing conflict. 
The first line of the insurgent army was therefore form- 
ed by the following regiments, reckoning fro right to 
left: MacGregor, Keppoch, Clanranald, Glengary, Ap- 
» pin, Cameron, the Frazers under the Master of Lovat, and 
the MacPhersons under Cluny, their chief. At the right 
extremity, Lord George Murray had the chief command, 
fighting as usual on foot. On the left there was no gen- 
tral commander, unless it was Lord John Druminoid, 
whose attention, however, was chiefly directed to his 





French regiment in the rear. ‘The second line was 
chiefly composed of low country regiments, which stood 
in the following order: —Athole, Ogilvie, Gordon, Fur- 
quharson, Cromarty and the I’rench. ‘The prince stood 
on an eminence behind the second line, with the horse ; 
having been implored by the army not to hazard his per- 
son by that active collision with the enemy, for which, as 
at Preston, he expressed his ardent desire. 

Opposite to the Highland army thus disposed, but 
rather inclining to the north on acconnt of the morass and 
of the declivity, the English foot were drawn up also in 
two lines, with the horse in front, and a reserve in the 
rear. The first line comprised the following regiments 
from right to left :—Wolfe, Cholmondley, the Scots Royal, 
Price, and Ligonier ; the second, Blakeney, Monro, Flem- 
ing,Barrel and Battereau. The reserve was composed of 
the Glasgow Regiment, Howard’s, and the Argyle Mili- 
tia. 
Falkirk Moor, an upland now covered with thriving 
farms, and intersected by the Union Canal, was then a 
tract of the most rude and savage character, irregular in 
its surface without rising into peaks, and bearing no ve- 
getation but a shaggy species of heath. It was upon its 
broad ridge at the top, that the two armies were disposed. 
Charles’s army, from its precedence in the race, occupied 
the most elevated ground, facing the east. The English 
stood upon ground a little lower, with their backs to- 
wards the town of Falkirk. The country was not encum- 
bered by enclosures of any kind; but a sort of hollow, or 
dean, as it is called in Scotland, commenced nearly oppo- 
site to the centre of the Highland lines, and ran down be- 
tween the two armies, gradually widening towards the 
plain below, and opening up at one place into a spacious 
basin. By this ravine, which was too deep to be easily 
passed over from either side, two thirds ofthe English 
were separated from about one half of the Highland army. 
Owing to the convexity of the ground, the wings of both 
armies were invisible to each other. 

To conclude this account of the disposition of the Eng- 
lish, the Argyle Highlanders and Ligonier’s regiment 
were stationed in the hollow just mentioned: the Glas- 
gow regiment was posted at a farm house behind the 
other extremity ; and the horse stood a little in advance 
of the foot, opposite to the right wing of the Highlanders, 
without any portion of the ravine intervening. Gencral 
Hawley commanded in the centre, Brigadier Cholmond- 
ley on the left, and Major-general Huske on the right. 
The horse were immediately under the command of 
Lieutenant-colone! Ligonier, who, stationed on the left, 
with his own regiment (lately Gardiner’s), had Cobham’s 
and Hamilton's on his right, and personally stood almost 
opposite to Lord George Murray. 

fn numbers, the two armies were nearly equal, both 
amounting to about eight thousand; and as they were 
alike unsupplied by artillery (for the Highlanders had 
also ieft theirs behind), there could scarcely have been a 





better match, so far as strength was concerned. But the} 
English had disadvantages of another sort, suck as th un-| 
fitness of the ground for their evclutions, the int in. 94 
ziven to so much of their lines by the ravine, the compar- 
ative lowness of their ground, and the circumstance that 
they had the wind and rain full in their faces, while the 
Highlanders were rather impelled than retarded by that} 
powerful auxiliary. 
—>_——- 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 
Up, an} rin awa, Hawley, 
Up, and rin awa, Hawley! 


Tak’ care, or Chatlic’s gude claymore 
May give your lugs a claw, Hawiey !—Jacolite Song 


It was near four o’clock, and the storm was rapidly 
bringing on premature darkness, when Hawley ordered 
his dragoons to advance, and commence the action. As 
already mentioned, he had an idea that the Highlanders 
would not stand against the charge of a single troop of 
horse ; much less did he expect them to resist three regi- 
ments, amounting to thirteen hundred men. ‘The result 
showed, however, that he was completely mistaken, and 
that there was not a greater fallacy in military science 
than one then prevalent throughout Eurgpe, that cavalry 
were indispensable and tantamount in an army. Colonel 
Ligonicr himself is said to have expressed his surprise at 
Hawley’s order; and the men showed most unequivo- 
cally that they thought it the height of rashness. Ad- 
vancing slowly and timidly towards the Highland lines, 
they no sconer received the fire of their opponents, than, 
without discharging a single piccc, or staining a single 
sword with blood, they whecled about with one consent, 





and retreated. Ligonier’s and Hamilton’s—the cravens 
of Preston—rushed headlong over the left wing of their 
own foot, who lay upon their faces; bawling as they 
went along, “ Dear brethren, we shall all be massacred 
this day!” Cobham’s, with only a lesser degree of cow- 
ardice, galloped in a body down the ravine between the 
two armies, so as to receive the fire of the whole High- 
land line as they went along. 

The Highlanders, according to an order from Lord 
George Murray, having only fired at the dragoons when 
they were within half pistol-shot, the volley they gave 
brought a considerable number to the ground, including 
several officers of distinction, and, in the graphic lan- 
guage of Dougal Graham, caused many others to swing 
im their saddles. . It would appear also, that this sudden 
firing when so near the dragoons, had the good effect of 
staggering and turning the raw horses of at least Ligo- 
nier’s and Hamilton’s; an effect not extended to Cob- 
ham’s, because that regiment had previously stood fire 
in Flanders. i 

From this general disgrace, there was but one small, 
though honourable exception, in the conduct of a portion 
of the troops who happened to be near Lieutenant-colonel 
Whitney ; a brave officer, who had remained behind his 
retreating horse at Preston, though wounded in the sword- 
arm. Inspired probably by the courage of this officer, 
and with him at their head, this little band made the 
charge with great spirit. As the colonel was going for- 
ward to the attack, he recognised John Roy Stuart, a 
former friend, and cried out, “ Ha! are you there? we 
shall soon be up with you.” Stuart exclaimed in reply, 
“You shall be welcome when you come, and, by G—, 
you shall have a warm reception!” Almost at that mo- 
ment, the unfortunate leader received a shot, which tum- 
bled him lifeless from the saddle. Ilis party rushed re. 
sistlessly through the front line of the Highlanders, 
trampling down all that opposed them. But their bravery 
was unavailing. The Highlanders, taught to fight in 
all postures and under every variety of circumstances, 
though thrown upon their backs beneath the feet of the 
cavalry, used their dirks in stabbing the horses under the 
belly, or, dragging down the men by their long-skirted 
coats, engaged with them in mortal struggles, during 
which they seldom failed to poniard their antagonists. 
The chief of Clanranald was overwhelmed by a dead 
horse, from which he could not extricate himself, when 
one of his own clan tumbled down beside him in the 
arms of a dismounted dragoon. From this situation he 
could not well make his condition known to any more 
distant clansman, and it almost appeared that his exist- 
ence depended upon the success which this man might 
have with the dragoon. After a brief but dreadful inter- 
val, the Highlander contrived to stab his foeman, and 
then sprung to relieve his prostrate chief. 

The dragoons being thus disposed of, Lord George 
Murray, who from his situation did not see much of the 
English army, ordered the Keppoch regiment to keep 
their ranks, and sent the same command to the rest of 
the MacDonald corps. But nothing could restrain the 
impetuous bravery of these men, who, running forward, 
and loading their pieces by the way, were immediately 
ready to attack the royal infantry, now disordered by 
the retreat of the dragoons. Receiving one imperfect 
fire from the front line of the English, or rather from the 
confused mass into which the flank had been thrown, 
they rushed down hill, firing their pieces as they went 
along; and then fell on, sword in hand. The fury with 
which they made this charge was such as nothing could 
resist; and ina moment the whole upper or southern 
half of the army simultaneously gave way, having alrea- 
dy found their pieces almost useless v ith the rain, and 
being apparently convinced that it was impossible to op- 
pose both the Highlanders and the storm. 

The individuals, who from the steeple of Falkirk be- 
held this extraordinary spectacle, used to describe the 
main event of the battle as occupying an amazingly 
brief space of time. ‘They first saw the English army 
enter the misty and storm-covered moor at the top of the 
hill; then saw the dull atmosphere thickened by a fast- 
rolling smoke, and heard the pealing sounds of the dis- 
charge; immediately after, they saw the disecomfited 
troops burst wildly from the thunder-cloud in which 
they had been involved, and rush, in far-spread disorder, 
over the spacious face of the hill. From the commence- 
ment till what they picturesquely styled “the break of 
the batfle,” there did not intervene more than ten mi- 
nutes ;—so soon may an efficient body of men, for whose 
united strength no feat might seem impossible, become, 
by one transient emotion of cowardice, a feeble and con- 
temptible rabble. 

Jinmediatcly on ascertaining the fortune of the day, 
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the inhabitants of Falkirk, who, trom their connection 
with the Karl of Kilmarnock, were all stanch Jacobites, 
went down to Hawley’s camp, and began to plunder. 
One of them, who survived till recent years, used to tell, 
that he happened to be on the south side of the town 
when the army came past in their retreat trom the Moor. 
An otlicer, apparently of distinction, rode distractedly 
through the tumultnous body, waving his sword, and 
continually calling oat * Rally, rally, my brave boys!” 
but he was quite unliceded. The men tled blindly on, 
evidently convinced that the battle was lost beyond re- 


demption. 

The route, though thus decisive, was not total. Bar- 
rel’s regiment of the second line, and Ligonier’s of the 
first, together with some of the reserve, not being en- 
gaged in the attack, but still divided from the enemy by 
the ravine, instead of flying, continued for some time to 
pour their fire against the Highlanders opposed to them, 
and, when the victorious MacDonalds passed along in 
the pursuit, gave them such a volley in flank as caused 
a number to stop, under the apprehension of an ambus- 
cade. Brigadier Cholmondley and General Huske com- 
manded this body, which was soon after joined by two 
entire battalions of Cobham’s dragoons. ‘The spirit they 
displayed, besides checking the pursuit, had the effect of 
compelling several bodies of Highland rs to retreat west- 
wards, with the impression that they had lost the day. 
One fucitive mountaineer, soon after crossing the Carron 
at Dunnipace Steps, with a dreadful wound in his head, 
which he was holding with his hand, was asked which 
party had won. “1 don’t know,” he replied, with a bit- 
ter groan; “ but, och on, 1 know that I have lost!” 

Prince Charles, at this juncture, pereciving from his 
eminent station in the rear that the greater part of Haw- 
ley’s troops had fled, now put himself at the head of his 
reserve, and, advancing against the refractory regiments, 
soon compelled them to join in the general flight, though 
not before they had effectually marred his victory. ‘They 
had staggered the victorious part of the army when ad- 
vancing upon the pursuit, and compelled a less meritori- 
ous portion to retreat. When they at last retired, it was 
in a deliberate manner; and, altogether, they had given 
the English army pretensions to a drawn battle. 

It would appear that the very facility with which the 
Highlanders gained the earlier part of their victory, was 
a main cause of its being ultimately incomplete. When 
Lord Jolin Drummond saw the Scots Royals fly, he 
cried, “'T'hese men behaved admirably at Fontenoy— 
surely this is a teint.” It was impossible for even the 
Highlanders, humble as was their opinion of the British 
regiments, to believe that they would display so extreme 
a degree of cowardice; and when the y at length found 
no enemies before them, they could not help asking each 
other (in Gaclic) “ What is become of the men? Where 
are they?” Surprised, and apprehensive of some mys- 
terious design, they remained for a considerable time 
upon the field of battle, irresolute whether to go forward. 
At length, Prince Charles thought proper to order seve- 
ral detachinents under che command of Lord John Dram. 
mond, Lochiel, and Lord George Murray, to proceed to 
the town and learn the motions of the enemy. Lord 
John entered at the west end, Lochicl by a lane near the 
centre, and Lord George by another farther cast, called 
the Cow Wynd; when they found that the English had 
jast retreated from Falkirk, leaving a few straggling 
parties in the streets. 

The colamn commanded by Lord John Drummond, 
overtook one of the strageling parties upon the main 


street, at a spot nearly opposite to the Old Bank. Its 
commander was recling from loss of blood, but had still 
strength to wave his sword, and call upon his men to 
rally. The first Highlander who approached, cut down 
the unfortunate officer ; upon which another rushed up, 
and slew him in his turn with a battle-axe, exclaiming 
“She ought to respect a feean [dying] prave” man, 
whether shell wear ta red coat or ta kilt.” The Came- 
rons made prodigious slaughter among another party, 
which they found upon the street, on emerging from the 
Cow Wynd. 

Though the town and also the moor were now com- 
pletely cleared of the enemy, Charles was still ignorant 
of their motions and intentions, and therefore remained 
for some time longer upon the field of battle. An idea 
generally prevailed, that tlawley had only retired for a 
time, and would return to the attack next morning. It 
was not till about seven o'clock, that, the Karl of Kil- 
marnock having approached the Mdinburgh road by by- 
ways through his estate, and retarned with intelligence 
that he had seen the English army hurrying along in 
full flight, the prince at length thought proper to seek 
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shelter in the town of Falkirk, from the sterm to which 
he had been exposed for five hours. 

His royal highness was conducted, by torch light, to a 
lodging which had been prepared for him in the house 
of a lady called Madam Graham; the widow of a phy- 
sician, a Jacobite, and a woman whose intelligence and 
superior manners are still remembered with veneration 
at Falkirk. This house, which stands opposite to the 
steeple, was then the best in the town, and is still a tolera- 
bly handsome mansion, and occupied as the post office; 
but, according to the fashion of times not very remote in 
Scotland, the best room, and that in which Charles was 
obliged to dine and hold his court, is degraded by a bed 
concealed within folding-doors. Unexpected good for- 
tune, however, reconciles the mind to the trivial ills of 
life; and it is not probable that the victor of Falkirk re- 
gretted to spend the evening of his triumph in an apart- 
ment about twelve feet square, lighted by one window, 
and which was at once his refectory and bed-chamber. 

The army, with the exception of a party which had 
been sent to harass the enemy, employed themselves 
during this evening in satisfying their hunger, in se- 
curing the English camp and its contents, and in strip- 
ping the bodies of the slain. Hawley had made an at- 
tempt to strike his camp and take away his baggage, in 
the brief interval between the route and the pursuit; but, 
owing to the desertion of his wagoners and the neces- 
sity of a speedy retreat, he was at last obliged to aban- 
don the whole to the Highlanders; having only made an 
ineffectual attempt to set it on fire. Charles thus obtain- 
ed possession of a prodigious quantity of military stores, 
while his men enriched themselves with a variety of ar- 
ticles which the people of Falkirk had not previously ab- 
stracted. In addition to the tents, arms, baggage, &c. 
which fell into his hands, he secured the whole of the 
cannon, besides many standards and other trophies of 
victory. As for the slain, they were that night stripped 
so effectually, that a citizen of Falkirk, who next morn- 
ing surveyed the field from a distance, and who lived till 
recent years to describe the awful scene, used to say, 
that he could compare them to nothing but a large flock 
of white sheep at rest on the face of the hill. 

Charles lost only forty men in the battle, with twice 
as many wounded. ‘The loss on the English side is 
stated by the official returns to have been 280 in all, 
killed, wounded, and missing ; but was probably much 
more considerable. ‘The loss of officers was in particu- 
lar very great. ‘There were killed, four captains and two 
lieutenants of Plakeney’s, five captains and one lieuten- 
ant of Wolte’s, with no fewer than three lieutenant-colo- 
nels, Whitney, Bigger, and Powell. It is very remark- 
able, and seems to prove the injudiciousness of cow- 
ardice, that these were the regiments which soonest 
gave way, while there was no similar Joss in Barrel’s or 
Ligonier’s, which remained longest, and behaved best in 
the action. The most distinguished officer among the 
slain was Sir Robert Monro of Foulis, the chief of an 
ancient and honourable family in the Highlands, and 
whose regiment was chiefly composed, like those of the 
insurgent leaders, of his own clan. Monro’s had excited 
the admiration of Europe by its conduct at the battle of 
Fontenoy, where it had fought almost without intermis- 
sion for a whole day; but, on the present occasion it was 
seized with a panic, and fled at tle first onset of the in- 
surgents. Sir Robert alone, who was so corpulent a man 
that he had been obliged at Fontenoy to stand upon his 
feet when all the rest of his regiment lay down on their 
faces to avoid the enemy’s fire, boldly faced the charging 
flighlanders. He was attacked at once by six antago- 
nists, two of whom he laid dead at his feet with his halt: 
pike, but, a seventh coming up, and discharging a shot 
into his body, he was at last obliged to fall. His brother, 
an unarmed physician, at this juncture came up to his 
relief, but shared in the promiscuous and indiscriminate 
slaughter which was then going on. Next day their 
bodies were found stripped and defaced, so as. to be 
scarcely recognisable, in a little pool of water, formed 
araund them by the rain; and it was remarked in that 
of the brave Sir Robert, as an instanee of the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death, that his right hand still elenehed 
the pommel of his sword, from which the whole blade 
had been broken off. The corpses were honourably in- 
terred in one grave in the public cemetery of Falkirk, 
near the tombs of Graham and Stewart, the heroes of the 
former battle of Falkirk. 

The mass ot Hawley’s army spent the evening of the 
battle at Linlithgow, about ten miles from the field ;* 





*Here Hawley is said to heve met with a rebuke of 
the severest nature from one of Charles’s friends. The 
story is thus told by the anonymous pamphileteer, who 


but various spectators of the actidn, and some dragoons 
who fled upon the spur of fear, reached Edinburgh before 
nine o’clock at night, bringing dreadful accounts of what 
they had seen, and assigning various issues of the battle, 
One English dragoon, flying furiously along the road 
near Corstorphin, was accosted by a country gentleman, 
and asked which party had won the battle. “ We have 
won,” cried the fugitive-—“ How then do you come to 
be flying in this manner ?”—* What! stay yonder and 
gel killed!” exclaimed the terrified soldier, continuing 
his flight at the same time with lash and spur.* 

The greater part of the army reached Edinburgh next 
day at four o’clock, disproving by its appearance the re. 
ports which had represented it as totally routed, but still 
testifying that the expected advantages had not been 
gained over the insurgents, and that many men and off. 
cers, on the contrary, had been lost, with all their muni- 
tion and baggage. At no time, from the beginning to 
the end of the insurrection, were the friends of govern. 
ment so dejected as when they learned this affair. The 
loss of Preston had been attributed to accident, and to the 
insufficiency of the troops there opposed to the High. 
landers; but here they saw a numerous and well-ap. 
pointed army, who had marched a few days before, with 


the prospect of certain victory, return with symptoms of 


defeat scarcely less equivocal. ‘These troops, they sadly 
reflected, were not the raw soldiers of General Cope’s 
army, who had never seen an enemy till they met the 
Highlanders, but the best troops which Britain could 
present to its foes—the veteran heroes of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. 

In forming, at this distance of time, an impartial es. 
timate of the merits of the two armies who fought at 
Falkirk, it is difficult to award sufficient praise to the 
insurgents, who, with a trifling exception, behaved with 
all their accustomed heroism, or sufficiently to blame the 
English troops, who, as uniformly, displayed a degree of 
pusillanimity scarcely to be credited or accounted for. 
It is true, that the Highlanders had several extrinsic ad- 
vantages, and that the English were dispirited by the 
imprudenee of their general and the unfavourable nature 
of the ground and the weather. It is also true, that the 
leaders of the successful party did not take advantage of 
their victory in the way they might have done, but were 
for some time almost as much perplexed as the enemy. 
Yet, whatever drawback may be made from the general 
conduct of the day, it cannot be disputed that the High- 
landers acted like the bravest of men, repeatedly charg. 
ing the force which resisted, rather than following that 
which ‘gave way, and continuing to fight even when 
overthrown and trampled by cavalry. 

It is a trite remark, that no general ever allowed, in 
his despatches, that he had been beaten. Language is 
so elastic and so full of convertible terms, that it can be 
brought to give any sort of turn to an event, without vi- 
olating the truth. A commander may have fled in per- 
sonal terror from a field of battle ; but, in the courteous 
phraseology of a despatch, he only “ falls back upon a 
stronger position.” His army does not make a precipi- 





has been already more than once quoted as, in all proba- 
bility, no other than David Hume :— 

When the army fled to Linlithgow, they immediately 
quartered themselves about in all the houses, and even in 
the palace, where there dwelt at that time a lady noted 
for wit and beauty, who, observing their disorderly pro- 
ceedings, was apprehensive they would fire the palace. 
She immediately went to remonstrate to a certain great 
general, and was received pro solita sua humanitate, with 
his usual humanity. Finding her remonstrances vain, 
she took leave in these words: “ To take care,” says she, 
“ of the king’s house is your concern; for my part, I can 
run from fire as fast as any of you!” 

* Yet it would appear from a passage in Dr. Johnson's 
Journey to the Western Islands, that the dragoon reg!- 
ments also comprised men of great personal courage. 
“The Highland weapons,” says the doctor, “ gave op- 
portunity for many exertions of personal courage, and 
sometimes for single combats in the field ; like those 
which occur so frequently in fabulous wars. At Falkirk, 
a gentleman now living, was, after the retreat of the 
king’s troops, engaged at a distance from the rest with 
an-frish dragoon. ‘They were both skilful swordsmen, 
and the contest was not easily decided. The dragoon at 
last had the advantage, and the Highlander called for 
quarter ; but quarter was refused him, and the fight con- 
tinued till he was reduced to defend himself upon his 
knee. At that instant, one of the MacLeods came 0 
his rescue ; who, as it is said, offered quarter to the dra- 
goon, but he thought himself obliged to reject what he 





had before refused, and was immediately killed.” 
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